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It  will  readily  be  confessed,  by  all  parties,  that  the 
sixteenth  century — the  century  of  the  Reformation — is 
the  most  important,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  history  of 
man,  since  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  Churcli.  It  is  an  era  in 
which  men  of  every  nation,  every  kindred,  and  of  every 
succeeding  age,  are  deeply  interested  ;  it  is  one  on  which 
we  look  back  with  enthusiasm — and  the  future  tri¬ 
umphs  of  which  we  anticipate  with  exultation  ;  for  sin¬ 
cerely  do  we  agree  with  the  motto  from  Cowper,  which 
Mr  Mackray  has  prefixed  to  his  work,  and  maintain 
that  ’tis  the  cause  of  man.” 

Thus  feeling  as  we  do,  and  as  all  enlightened  men, 
we  doubt  not,  will  do,  we  are  disposed  to  hail  with  satis¬ 
faction  every  attempt  to  elucidate  the  history  of  that 
important  era,  on  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy, 
and  of  a  pure  and  rational  theology.  IMost  truly  has  it 
been  observed,  that  we  ought  ‘‘  to  be  serious  in  a  serious 
cause and,  therefore,  we  shall  always  rejoice  to  see 
the  effects  of  the  Reformation  discussed  in  a  dignified 
and  temperate  manner,  apart  from  the  fanatical  decla¬ 
mations  of  ignorant  enthusiasm  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  philosophical  lukewarmness  of  stoical  indifference 
on  the  other.  This  work  could  not  have  appeared, 
indeed,  at  a  more  seasonable  time;  and  we  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  all  who  think  as  the  illustrious  Reformers 
of  Germany,  England,  and  Scotland,  'would  probably 
think.,  were  they  to  appear  among  us,  on  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  which  is  at  present  agitating  the  nation.  IIoxo  they 
would  think,  we  do  not  pretmd  to  determine ; — some  of 
our  most  eminent  Scotch  divines  believe  that  it  would 
be  in  favour  of  Catholic  emancipation. 

But,  while  we  thus  speak  in  general  commendation  of 
the  work  before  us,  we  are  far  from  saying  that  it  is 
faultless,  either  in  style  or  argument;  and,  therefore, 
Mr  Mackray  will  allow  us  the  liberty)  so  far  as  our  li¬ 
mits  will  permit,  of  very  briefly  analysing  some  of  his 
statements,  while  we  assure  him  that  we  do  this  in 
the  greatest  good-feeling  towards  him,  and  respect  for  his 
abilities.  For  ourselves,  however,  we  must  say,  that  we 
have  hitherto  studied  the  annals  of  the  Reformation,  and 
of  our  own  country,  very  imperfectly,  if  many  of  31  r 
3I.’s  arguments  or  conclusions  be  correct.  First  of 
then,  respecting  civil  liberty,  about  which  3Ir  31. 
commences  his  first  chapter,  ive  dissent  altogether  from 
Ihe  argument  which  he  evidently  is  anxious  to  establish, 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  civil  li- 
oerty  would  have  been  earlier  enjoyed  by  mankind,  and 
.at  there  was  nothing  but  tyranny  before  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  Popery  is  bad, _ morally,  politically,  and  spirit- 


!  ually  bad  ;  but  surely  a  man  may  maintain  this  with- 
i  out  indulging  in  theoretical  hatred  against  if.  The 
j  truth  simply  is,  that  improvements  can  be  accomplish- 
j  ed  only  by  the  slow  and  imperceptible  hand  of  time, 
not  by  any  sudden  reformation  of  life  or  manners  ;  and 
here,  Mr  M.  must  allow  us  to  tell  him,  was  the  great 
evil  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  and  the  cause  of  the 
strife,  turbulence,  and  sedition,  which  scourged  thecoun- 
[  try  for  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  that  the  Reform¬ 
ers  thought  improvements  ought  to  be  instantaneous, 
not  gradual,  and  were  thus  induced  to  become  as  in¬ 
tolerant  as  their  Popish  predecessors.  We  do  not  deny 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  the  ostensible  cause  of 
much  of  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope  anterior  to  the  Refoimation,  but  the  radical  source  of 
I  this  ignorance  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere.  It  solely 
I  originated  among,  and  was  introduced  by,  those  hordesof 
I  northern  barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire  ; 
j  and,  in  proof  of  this,  we  merely  refer  31  r  3Jackray  to 
j  the  annals  of  the  Pontificate  of  one  of  the  greatest  and 
the  best  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  (for  surely  he  will  not 
deny  that  some  good,  and  pious,  and  holy  men,  have  sat 
,  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter,)  namely,  Gregory  I.,  surnamed 
the  Great.  That  illustrious  Pontiff,  for  such  he  was, 
was  not  free  from  the  superstitions  of  his  age ;  but  no 
man  displayed  more  admirable  prudence  than  he,  in  his 
management  of  the  fierce  and  warlike  nation  of  the  Lom¬ 
bards.  All  that  can  be  charged  against  the  Romish 
Church  (and  the  charge  is  heavy  enough)  is,  that  she 
took  undue  advantage  of  these  circumstances  after  the 
Pontificate  of  Gregory  ;  and  the  ambition  of  the  Pontifls 
;  made  them,  grossly  abuse  that  spiritual  supremacy 
which,  after  the  Pontificate  of  Hildebrand,  or  Gregory 
I  VII.,  was  awarded  to  them,  whether  right  or  wrong,  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Western,  or  Latin  Church. 

Now,  in  order  to  make  ourselves  understood,  we  main¬ 
tain,  in  opposition  to  what  appears  to  us  to  be3Ir  Mack- 
ray’s  hypothesis,  that  men  are  not  able  in  every  age  to 
appreciate  civil  liberty;  and,  therefore,  we  think  it  un- 
i  fair  to  allege  it  against  the  Roman  Church,  that  she  de¬ 
stroyed  the  liberties  of  mankind  for  so  many  centuries 
after  her  undue  assumption  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
supremacy.  That  she  endeavoured,  and  was  too  succtss- 
ful  in  restraining  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind,  we 
freely  admit,  as  the  fact  is  indisputable  ;  but  we  do  sin¬ 
cerely  bedieve,  and  we  are  ready  to  prove  it  when  called 
upon,  that  her  domination,  though  at  first  repugnant, 
became  afterwards  systematic  ;  and  she  herself  was  un¬ 
conscious  that  the  extravagant  powers  she  arrogated  to 
herself  were  not  virtually  jus  divinum.  Nothing,  in¬ 
deed,  was  more  natural  than  that  the  pontifical  supre¬ 
macy  of  Rome  should  at  last  be  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged.  The  advantages,  local  and  general,  were  all  on 
the  side  of  the  Holy  See;  and  the  radical  evil  lay,  not 
so  much  in  the  assumption  of  this  power  in  an  ignorant 
I  and  turbulent  age,  as  in  the  using  of  it  too  frequently 
!  to  a  gratification  of  the  worst  of  passions.  The  asso- 
I  ciations  of  pious  zeal  had  been  always  in  favour  of  Rome ; 

I  and  it  was  the  destruction  of  the  Western  Empire, 
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A.D.  47G,  five  hundred  and  twenty.three  years  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
rise  of  the  ecclesiastical  power.  The  Church,  however, 
after  the  Pontiffs  obtained  the  mastery,  did  not  destroy 
civil  liberty,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  none  pre¬ 
viously  existed  to  destroy.  But,  since  the  contrary  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  hypothesis  of  IMr  Mackray,  will  he  have 
the  goodness  to  describe  that  liberty  which  was  enjoyed 
by  the  ancient  Church,  by  the  world  before  the  reign  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  before  the  rise  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lombards  in  Italy,  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the 
Creat,  or  even  that  of  his  successor,  Gregory  VII.?  We 
venture  to  say,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  liberty 
at  all,  according  to  our  notions  of  it;  and  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  not  one  whit  more  enlig’itened  before  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  supremacy  by  the  Pope,  than  they  were 
after  it,  when  the  Pontiffs  were  stimulating  all  Europe 
to  the  fanatical  chivalry  of  the  Holy  Wars,  or  Crusades. 
I'hen,  again,  let  us  go  farther  back :  let  us  go  to  far- 
earned  Greece  and  Rome  ;  and  here  we  shall  first  hear 
Mr  Mackray: 

Diffuse  knowledge,”  says  he,  among  a  people, 
confer  upon  them  liberty  of  thought  and  of  investigation, 
and  you  give  them  resources  that  cannot  be  exhausted, 
energies  that  cannot  be  overcome.  Memorable  is  the  il¬ 
lustration  of  this  remark,  which  we  find  in  the  history  of 
Greece.  What  was  it  that  raised  her  little  states  to  the 
commanding  eminence  which  they  occupied  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  ?  It  was  liberty.  Greece  was  the  i 
land  of  freedom,  while  the  people  of  other  lands  were  j 
slaves.  And  why  was  Greece  free  ?  Because  she  was 
intelligent,”  &c.  p.  20.  j 

Our  author  goes  on  in  a  similar  style,  and  then  con-  ' 
eludes  that  Greece  lost  her  freedom  when  she  became  ‘ 
corrupted  by  the  gold,  and  enervated  by  the  luxuries,  I 
of  conquered  nations.”  Now,  Mr  M.  must  allow  us  to  * 
tell  him,  that  this  is  all  pure  declamation,  and  that, 
while  we  admit  the  facts,  we  deny  the  theory.  By  li¬ 
berty,  our  author  must  mean  public  opinion  ;  but  will 
lie  maintain  that  public  opinion  ever  existed  in  Greece  ? 
Indeed,  the  liberty  of  Greece  is  a  Utopian  theme  ;  and 
we  really  thought  that  it  had  been  long  exploded 
by  men  of  learning,  and  left  only  to  schoolboys. 
We  maintain,  therefore,  in  opposition  to  Mr  M.,  that 
I  there  was  no  such  thing  as  that  which  he  calls  liberty, 
and  which  we  call  puhlic  opinion^  (for  the  terms  are  sy¬ 
nonymous,)  in  Greece; — that  she  was  governed  for  the 
most  part  by  popular  clamour,  as  witness  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  ;  and,  in  farther  proof  of  this,  we  shall  lay  down 
certain  propositions  of  our  own  for  J\lr  M.’s  consider¬ 
ation,  which  will  at  once  illustrate  our  meaning.  1. 
There  can  be  no  real  liberty,  or  rightly-grounded  public 
opinion,  where  there  is  no  proper  religious  feeling — 2. 
That,  consequently,  there  was  no  real  liberty  in  tlie  an¬ 
cient  states _ 3.  That  where  there  is  no  puhlic  opinion, 

the  government  is  arbitrary,  and  the  people  ignorant. 
— 4.  That  public  opinion  necessarily  supposes  certain 
pre-requisites,  that  is,  that  it  is  but  the  effect  of  which 
knowledge,  religion,  and  civilization,  are  the  causes — o. 
That  it  depends  on  the  middle  class  of  society,  because 
that  class  is,  in  general,  best  instructed. 

Now,  as  t^ese  propositions  are  very  different  from  !\Ir 
.Mackray ’s  notions,  we  leave  our  readers  to  say  whether 
he  or  ourselves  are  visionary.  But  nothing,  it  appears 
to  us,  can  be  more  evident  than  this,  that  before  a  peo¬ 
ple  can  appreciate  the  advantages  of  civil  liberty,  they 
must  undergo  a  preparation  for  it,  and  mu‘t  be,  to  a 
certain  extent,  enlightened  and  educated.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  religion  ;  for  though  truth  is  in  every 
age  the  same,  eternal  and  immutable,  it  is  nevertheless 
liable  to  be  opjrat;d  upon  by  human  passions,  preju¬ 
dices,  and  errors.  Look  at  the  British  Constitution. 

It  sprang  not  up  to  its  present  perfection  like  a  mush¬ 
room,  in  a  night,  but  was  the  work  of  centuries,  and  was 
accompanied  by  tremendous  national  convulsions,  (which, 


may  Heaven  in  future  avert !)  ere  it  was  established  on 
its  proud  pedestal.  But  take  this  constitution,  which 
is  our  boast  and  our  glory,  and  plant  it  in  Turkey,  Rug. 
sia,  Spain,  or  Portugal,  and  the  people  would  not  enl 
dure  it  a  single  hour,  simply  because  they  are  unable  to 
appreciate  it.  In  like  manner,  establish  the  Protestant 
I  faith  in  these  countries,  and  on  the  very  same  principle 
’  the  Turks  would  prefer  Mahomet,  the  Russians  the 
doctrines  of  the  Greek  church,  and  the  Spaniards  and 
'  Portuguese  would  still  bend  the  knee  before  the  Vir. 

;  gin’s  shrine. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  agree  wdth  Mr  IMackray’s 
,  arguments  at  p.  21,  et  6'eq.^  respecting  the  Popes, 
where  he  alleges  that  at  first  they  made  a  wilful  and 
direct  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  mankind,” 

— that  mind  was  doomed  to  stagnation,” and  that 

they  filled  up  to  the  very  uttermost  the  measure  of 
I  their  atrocious  wickedness,”  by  establishing  the  In¬ 
quisition.  As  to  the  last  assertion,  we  have  nothin^^ 

'  to  say,  and  most  sincerely  do  we  join  our  author  in 
'  his  reprobation  of  that  infamous  tribunal.  But  we 
I  have  something  to  say  as  to  the  first.  In  the  name  of 
!  Heaven,  what  liberties?  According  to  I\Ir  ^’\Iackray, 

I  one  would  think,  that  before  the  assumption  of  the  su- 
j  preinacy  by  Gregory  VHI.,  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
!  all  that  is  excellent, — civilized,  enlightened,  religious, 
ingenious,  and  free, — living  in  a  very  elysium  of  free¬ 
dom  ;  and  that  the  Bishops  of  Rome  beheld  this  with 
diabolical  hatred  and  envy,  and  conspired  to  take  their 
civil  liberty  away.  The  very  reverse  was  the  case. 
Liberty  indeed  !  Where  is  31  r  Mackray ’s  authority  for 
this  mighty  transformation  of  the  northern  barbarians  ? 
Why,  in  the  very  heart  of  Italy,  and  almost  at  the  gates 
of  Rome,  the  liOmbards,  a  nation  of  incorrigible  bar¬ 
barians,  had  established  themselves  in  all  the  pride  of 
^  savageness,  and  insolence  of  successful  victory.  This 
j  was  in  a.  d.  in  the  reign  of  Justin  II.,  and  in  the 
last  year  of  the  Pontificate  of  John  III.,  the  sixtieth 
Bishop  of  Rome;  and  this  powerful  kingdom,  which 
began  then  to  exist,  continued  for  more  than  200  years. 
Liberty  indeed  !  We  challenge  any  man  to  look  into 
the  history  of  those  ages,  and  then  to  tell  us  that  such 
a  felicitous  state  actually  existed.  The  Bishops  of 
Rome  have  done  evil  enough  to  mankind  ;  but  Mr 
Mackray  must  suffer  us  to  tell  him  once  more,  that 
his  zeal  is,  in  this  instance,  greater  than  his  know- 
I  ledge,  and  that  it  is  too  much  to  make  them  actually 
!  the  enemies  of  the  human  race.  vindicate  them 

I  not;  but  we  maintain  that  the  Popes  only  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  ignorance  they  found  ;  they  did  not  be- 
I  gin  it.  Has  31  r  3Iackray  forgot  what  Ciesar  Baso- 
nius  has  said  of  the  7th  century  alone,  which,  for  its 
barbarism  and  wickedness,  he  denominates  the  iron  aye ; 
for  its  dulness  and  stupidity,  the  aye  of  lead ;  and  lor 
!  its  blindness  and  ignorance,  the  aye  of  darkness  7  And 
yet,  no  doubt,  he  will  charge  this  on  the  Popes ! 

And  this  brings  us  to  combat  another  of  our  author  s 
notions,  as  connected  with  this  boasted  state  of  civil 
,  liberty  in  the  primitive  times.  At  the  period  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,  begun  by  Luther,  or  ratlur  by  Zuinglius, 
who  was  in  reality  the  first  Reformer,  the  cburih  ol 
Rome  was  never  in  a  better  state  ;  for  it  is  a  fact  be¬ 
yond  dispute,  that  it  was  only  in  those  countries,  far  I 
removed  from  the  Holy  See,  that  ignorance,  super^ti- 
tion,  and  licentiousness,  prevailed  to  excess.  ^1  he  Pon-  ^ 
tiff  was  the  illustrious  I)e  31edici,  surnamed  Leo  X—- 
a  Pontiff’,  w’e  maintain  it,  as  illustrious  for  his  virtues,  ; 
as  he  was  tbr  his  birth  and  his  magnificent  genius.  R  j 
was  a  singular  arrangement  of  Providence,  that  l  ^  | 
Reformation  should  t  ave  begun  under  a  PontifF  re-  | 
markable  as  the  munificent  patron  of  letters  and  oi  | 
learned  men.  Surely  Mr  Mackray  is  not  a  sincere  be-  | 
liever  in  the  hackneyed  report,  that  Leo  promoted  t  e  , 
sale  of  indulgences  merely  to  gratify  his  sister  s  a\3-  ^ 
rice  ;  if  he  be  so,  we  are  prepared  with  ampL‘  j 
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to  the  contrary.  Leo  X.  was  one  of  the  most  learn¬ 
ed  and  polished  princes  of  his  age  ;  and  it  was  his  ex- 
cessive  proneness  to  the  encouragement  of  his  favour¬ 
ite  pursuits,  which  induced  him  to  act  with  such  singu¬ 
lar  imprudence  in  the  matter  of  indulgences.  Whcre- 
ever  manuscripts  were  to  be  had,  they  were  purchased 
by  Leo;  wherever  learned  men  were  to  be  found,  they 
were  invited  to  his  court  with  a  splendid  profusion  :  he 
has  the  immortal  honour  of  being  the  first  to  encourage 
and  patronise  the  Greek  language  in  Italy  ;  at  his  own 
expense  he  set  up  a  printing-press  for  the  printing  of 
the  Greek  Classics  in  Bologna  ;  and  he  made  it  his 
business  to  adorn  Rome  with  buildings  of  spbndour. 
Yet  this  is  the  Pontiff — even  this  illustrious  man — who 
is  condemned  in  the  cant  of  illiterate  enthusiasts  as  the 
“  Beast,”  ‘‘  Antichrist,”  The  3Ian  of  Sin,”  The 
Enemy  of  Religion,”  an  Ignorant  Bigot,”  “  a  Su- 
per^ititious  Priest.”  The  names  of  these  his  illiterate 
enemies  are  destined  to  slumber  in  the  obscurity  which 
they  deserve,  but  the  name  of  the  illustrious  De  Ale- 
dici,  the  Pontiff  at  the  Reformation,  and  even  that  of 
his  pious  and  virtuous  successor,  Hadrian  VI.,  will  live 
as  long  as  learning  is  estimated,  and  sound  philosophy 
duly  appreciated.  Such  a  tribute  does  Leo  X.  demand  ; 
such  a  tribute  is  not  denied  him  even  by  Luther ;  and 
one  thing  is  clear,  that,  arguing  from  human  princi¬ 
ples,  had  Luther  been  Leo  X.,  and  Leo  the  IBonk  of 
Wittemberg,  the  Reformation  of  religion  would  most 
probably  have  been  now  to  commence. 

Let  the  reader  then  observe  the  reasoning  which  we 
here  employ,  and  to  wliich  we  beg  31r  Mackray’s  at¬ 
tention.  Why  did  not  the  Reformation  commence  un¬ 
der  John  Huss,  or  .Terome  of  Prague,  Wickliffe,  or,  to 
go  to  a  much  earlier  period,  the  Waldenses  ?  Was  it 
because  the  Church  of  Rome  was  more  corrupt  under 
the  Pontificate  of  Leo,  than  at  either  of  the  above  pe¬ 
riods  ?  It  could  not  be  ;  for  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
the  ostensible  cause,  was  not  a  decree  of  Leo’s.  Was 
it  because  Luther  possessed  more  courage  and  self-de¬ 
votion  than  either  of  these  ?  It  could  not  be,  as  the 
sufferings  of  the  Waldenses,  the  heroism  of  Huss  and 
Jerome,  and  the  boldness  of  the  Rector  of  Lutterworth, 
will  testify.  But  it  was  simply  this — the  want  of  pro¬ 
per  religious  feeling,  and  of  a  certain  degree  of  informa¬ 
tion,  before  any  essential  change  can  be  attempted  with 
success  to  be  wrought  on  a  people. 

Hut  enough  on  this  subject.  We  must  pass  over  many 
of  Mr  Mackray’s  assertions,  to  which  we  have  equally 
strong  objections,  and  conclude  by  laying  the  following 
extract,  with  one  or  two  observations  on  it,  before  our 
readers,  by  which  they  will  see  how  widely  Mr  Mackray 
has  wandered  from  his  subject,  in  his  zeal  to  set  forih 
the  common  cant  and  erroneous  reasoning  of  the  times,  j 
Speaking  of  the  exploits  of  the  Covenanters,  after  a  great 
deni  of  very  inflated  writing,  he  thus  expresses  him-  ' 
self:-^  "  ! 

i 

“  Nor  do  we  hesitate  to  declare,  that,  for  our  part,  | 
we  should  blush  to  claim  kindred  with  the  man  who 
could  survey  the  portion  of  our  country’s  history,  in  | 
which  these  transactions  are  recorded,  without  feeling 
both  gratitude  and  admiration.  Of  such  men  we  are  ' 
aware  there  are  not  a  few.  ‘  The  cold-blooded  infidel’  • 
casts  a  look  of  ineffable  disdain  on  the  cause  and  the 
aoings  of  the  Covenanters,  because  he  regards  them  as  j 
JJJcrely  the  paltry  confliedngs  of  some  insignii'icant  sects. 

ne  servile  advocate  of  arbitrary  power  turns  away  from 
disgust,  because  be  is  jealous  of  every  thing  * 
^  struggle  for  freedom.  The  bigoted  I 
d*  another  system  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  j 

ikes  them,  because  the  Covenanters  thought  not  al-  ' 
^ogether  as  he  thinks,  but  made  their  appeal,  from  the  ' 
Goring  man,  to  the  unerring  oracles  of  God.  j 
ro  ^  ^  unhappily  this  is  the  most  nume-  i 

*  ^l^ss  of  all,  the  worldly  man,  immersed  in  secularity, 


and  alive  only  to  the  things  of  this  present  world,  deems 
the  Covenanters’  contest  beneath  his  regard,  because  it 
was  connected  with  religion.  Alas  !  for  such  men  !” — 
Pp.  87,  88. 

Thus  writes  IHr  I\Iackray,  in  this  inflated  and  decla¬ 
matory  style,  which,  after  all,  is  a  mere  verhorum  pree* 
Hum ;  and  we  might  quote  farther,  but  the  above  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  he  is  raving  on  the  subject.  Se¬ 
riously  speaking,  however,  if  they  who  do  not  conceive 
the  Covenanters  to  be  so  pure  and  immaculate  as  they 
appear  to  our  author,  are  thus  to  be  censured  in  the 
empty  vauntings  of  sectarian  pride  ;  and  if  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  are  entitled  to  all  the  fulsome  adulation  of  this 
writer,  we  say  again,  that  we  have  hitherto  consulted 
the  annals  of  our  country  very  imperfectly.  With  this 
deplorable,  unguarded,  and  absurd  declamation,  no 
sound  thinking  and  rational  theologian  will  agree.  If 
any  one  should  ask,  what  connexion  the  Covenanters 
had  with  the  Reformation,  and  its  effects  on  civil  so¬ 
ciety  in  Europe  ?  the  only  legitimate  answer  would 
be,  that  that  they  had  little  or  none.  Does  our  author 
require  to  be  told  that  those  very  Covenanters,  whom, 
as  a  sectary,  he  elevates  with  all  the  Romish  honours 
to  the  saintship,  were  so  dissatisfied  with  Presby¬ 
terianism  as  established  in  1G88  in  Scotland,  that  they 
actually  intrigued  with  the  Episcopal  party  to  restore  | 
King  James? — that  Balfour  of  Burley,  and  Graham  of 
Claverhouse,  held  frequent  meetings  for  the  purpose, 
and  that  original  manifestoes  of  King  James  are  exist-  ' 
ing  in  this  country  at  this  moment,  which  prove  the  fact  ! 
beyond  a  doubt  ?  \P^hat  a  collision  !  what  a  picture, 
worthy  of  the  pencil  of  an  Allan  or  a  Wilkie  !  The 
stern  and  gloomy  fanatic  Burley,  and  the  high-minded  1 
and  brave  cavalier  Graham,  men  who  mortally  hated  | 
each  other,  and  who  had  often  sought  each  other’s  death  | 
— the  wretched  murderer  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  and  ; 
the  loyal  defender  of  legitimacy,  holding  a  conference  j 
together !  j 

We  have  now  done  with  our  criticism  on  3Ir  IMack-  j 
ray’s  book, — .a  work  which  contains  no  inconsiderable  j 
intermixture  of  erroneous  historical  facts  and  sound  I 
reasoning.  We  repeat  the  opinion  which  we  expressed 
at  the  outset,  that  our  author  is,  in  several  respects,  en¬ 
titled  to  praise  for  his  Essay — and  that  he  did  well  to  j 
lay  it  before  the  world,  at  this  purticular  crisis. 


The  Collegians^  heiu^  a  Second  Series  of  Tales  of  the 

Munster  Festivals,  In  three  volumes.  London. 

Saunders  and  Otley.  1828. 

This  is  a  work  of  rather  a  singular  description,  and 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  How  the  author’s  first 
series  of  the  Tales  of  the  Munster  Festivals  was  re¬ 
ceived,  w'e  do  not  well  remember ;  but  we  recollect 
that  we  read  the  book,  and  were  much  pleased  with  the 
humour  which  pervades  ir.  We  had  not,  however,  at 
that  period  the  opportunity  which  we  now  have  of  ex- 
pressing  our  opinion  ;  and,  as  a  second  scries  ”  is  be¬ 
fore  us,  we  are  desirous  not  to  overlook  the  merits  of 
the  author. 

These  Tales  profess  to  delineate  the  manners  of  the 
Irish  ;  and,  in  both  his  present  and  former  works,  the 
author  has  succeeded  admirably.  Our  chief  objection 
to  the  second  series  ”  is  its  title.  Why  it  should  have  ; 
been  termed  The  Collegians  ”  we  cannot  ascertain, 
unless  it  be  so  designated  because  the  two  heroes,  iMr 
Hardress  Cregan  and  iMr  Kyrle  Daly,  (names  not  very 
romantic  or  euphonious,)  happened,  at  the  outset  of  their 
career,  to  be  fellow-students  at  College.  But,  letting  this 
pass,  the  story  is  in  itself  entitled  to  much  praise.  1 1  is  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  simple,  superstitious,  and  igno¬ 
rant,  but  warm-hearted  and  hospitable,  peasantry  of  Ire¬ 
land.  We  have  their  habits,  their  phraseology,  their 
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modes  of  thinking,  their  manners,  as  vividly  placed  be- 
fore  us  as  if  we  resided  among  them ;  while  the  dialogue  is 
very  cleverly  sustained,  and  displays  all  that  mixture  of 
credulity,  absurdity,  and  never-failing  jocularity,  for 
which  the  Irish  are  universally  celebrated.  In  point  of 
plot  and  incident,  the  tale  itself  is  one  of  no  common 
interest. 

The  moral,  too,  to  be  drawn  from  it  is  excellent,  and 
one  which  cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed  on  the  minds  j 
of  those  who  allow  their  passions  to  triumph  over  their  ; 
reason.  The  case  of  the  lovely  Eily  O’Connor  has  been  | 
that  of  many  a  hapless  maiden  ;  and  the  scene  between 
Eily  and  her  uncle,  the  good  old  parish  priest,  in  vol. 
ii.  chap;  XXV.  is  admirably  managed.  The  humour,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  Lowrie  liOOty,  Myles  Murphy,  the 
dealer  in  ponies,  whose  relationship  extended  over  all 
Ireland,  and  several  of  the  other  characters  introduced, 
must  ensure  for  the  author  the  reputation  of  possessing 
a  very  perfect  knowledge  of  the  class  of  people  he 
undertakes  to  describe.  We  gladly,  therefore,  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Collegians,”  and  assure  him  that  he  will 
find  this  second  series  of  the  Tales  of  the  Munster 
Festivals  ”  well  worthy  his  attention. 


An  Essay  on  Moral  Freedom:  To  xclnch  is  attached 
a  Review  of  the  •principles  of  Dr  Whithy  and  Pre^ 
sident  Edwards^  on  Free  Will ;  and  on  Dr  Brown* s 
Theory  of  Causation  and  Agency.  By  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Tully  Cribbace,  A. M.  Edinburgh.  Waugh 
&  Innes.  1829.  8vo,  pp.  311. 

The  question  whether  man  is  a  free  agent,  or  is  ! 
bound  down  in  all  his  actions  by  fixed  and  irreversible  | 
laws,  we  have  ever  regarded  as  one  of  those  mysterious  | 
subjecis  about  which  much  will  be  said,  and  very  little 
ever  distinctly  understood.  But,  nevertheless,  hopeless 
and  intricate  as  the  controversy  is,  we  by  no  means  con-  [ 
sider  it  either  uninteresting  or  unimportant.  JMany  of  j 
the  most  brilliant  discoveries  in  science  have  been  made 
in  the  prosecution  of  enquiries  whose  solutions  lay  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  human  ingenuity.  There  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  line  of  demarcation  between  what  may  and  what 
may  not  be  discovered, — but  it  is  a  boundary  faint  and 
ill  defined  ;  and,  in  their  attempts  to  pass  this  ‘‘  ul¬ 
tima  Thule,”  philosophers  have  recovered  many  a  goodly 
tract,  which  seemed  altogether  inaccessible  to  the  less 
daring  spirits  of  a  former  age. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  advocates  moral 
freedom.  Pie  commences  with  a  view  of  the  doctrine 
of  causation ;  and,  after  clearing  the  subject  from  the 
sceptical  doubts  and  difficulties  of  Mr  Hume,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  propound  his  own  argument.  His  leading  aim 
is  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  every  act  depends  upon 
the  will, — and  that  the  will  is,  in  its  turn,  dependent 
upon  the  judgment;  whence  he  attempts  to  establish 
what  he  terms  ‘‘  intellectual  liberty,”  and  to  prove  that 
the  will  is  free,  because  the  judgment,  on  which  it  de¬ 
pends,  is  free.  The  only  exception  he  admits  to  this 
rule  is,  where  the  will  is  influenced  by  appetite  or  pas¬ 
sion,  when  he  concedes  that  it  becomes  subject  to  ne- 
cesvsity.  He  concludes  with  a  view  of  the  origin  of  evil, 
and  some  strictures  upon  the  works  of  President  Edwards 
and  of  Dr  Whitby. 

Our  author,  however,  is  by  no  means  successful  in 
establishing  his  great  position — the  freedom  of  the  will. 

Man  acts  as  he  wills  ” — very  true  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
question.  The  will,  according  to  I\Ir  Cribbace,  is 
passive.”  Two  forces  act  upon  it— the  judgment  and 
the  passions.  How  then  can  its  motions  in  any  re¬ 
spect  be  spontaneous?  But,  says  Mr  Cribbace,  the 
judgment  is  free  ;  wliich,  in  his  opinion,  is  only  in 

that  man  is  an  intelligent  and 
thinking  being.”  But,  granting  that  man  is  an  intelli¬ 


gent  and  thinking  being,  what  does  it  prove  ?  Just  the 
very  reverse  of  what  the  author  intends.  If  man,  from 
his  very  nature  and  constitution,  must  decide  in  a  par-  | 
ticular  way, — if  his  judgment  9nust  prefer  virtue  to  vice"  1 
good  to  evil,— if  his  will  must  follow  these  determina!  I 
lions, — and  if  his  actions  must  be  in  conformity  to  his  | 
volitions, — then  it  would  seem  to  be  proved,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  Mr  Cribbace,  that  in  the  strictest  and  ' 
most  absolute  sense  of  the  word,  he  acts  under  the  in-  ! 
fluence  of  necessity.  The  frst  link  in  the  chain  of  i 
causes  being  necessary,  the  last  must  be  necessary  also  • 
and  our  author’s  argument  of  course  falls  to  the  ground! 

Mr  Cribbace  rejects  the  notion  of  the  self-determinin'' 
power  of  the  will ;  and  substitutes  in  its  place  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call,  the  man’s  self-determining  power 
over  his  will.”  Does  IHr  Cribbace  not  perceive  that  a 

determination  of  the  man  ”  is  an  act  of  the  will  ?  He 
substitutes  two  volitions  instead  of  one ;  but  whether 
this  additional  volition  be  free  or  necessary  is  still  as 
doubtful  as  before. 

There  are  a  few  inconsistencies,  too,  in  the  wwk, 
which  ought  not  to  pass  without  notice.  For  example, 
Mr  Cribbace  speaks  (p.  91)  of  a  volition  being  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  will.  This  is  a  solecism  and  an  absurdity. 
He  admits  in  one  place  that  ‘‘the  will  possesses  the 
jwxcer  of  directing  the  current  of  thought;”  while,  in 
the  same  page,  he  asserts  that,  “  with  respect  to  the  in-  I 
tellectual  powers,  it  is  altogether  a  passive  effect^  and 
they  alone  are  truly  active.”  This  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms  in  regard  to  a  proposition  upon  which  he  founds 
his  whole  argument.  i 

But  while  we  make  these  remarks,  and  while  we  can-  i 
not  allow  that  the  author  has  made  good  his  point,  we  i 
by  no  means  deem  his  work  unworthy  of  an  attentive  | 
perusal.  It  is  written  in  a  pleasing  and  philosophical  ; 
style ;  many  of  the  illustrations  are  apt  and  happy  ;  and  i 
though  he  may  have  failed,  it  should  be  remembered  ' 
that  a  failure  is  excusable  on  a  subject  which  has  been  : 
agitated  by  philosophers  for  two  thousand  years  without 
any  hope  of  coming  to  a  definite  or  satisfactory  conclu-  i 
sion.  i 


A  Reply  to  Sir  Walter  Scotfs  History  of  Napoleon*  i 
By  Louis  Bonaparte,  Brother  of  the  Emperor.  A 
Translation  from  the  French.  London.  Hurst,  i 
Chance,  &  Co.  Edinburgh.  Constable  &  Co.  1829.  I 

I  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  Sir  Walter  Scott 
j  undertook  to  write  a  Life  of  Napoleon,  he  did  not  con¬ 
template  the  production  of  a  profound  and  philosophical 
work,  but  merely  of  a  popular  history.  His  leading 
object  was,  to  present  the  public  with  the  prominent  j 
features  of  the  transactions  of  France,  from  the  rise  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  Revolution  ;  and,  in  particular,  to 
supply  a  full  account  of  the  extraordinary  career  of 
Bonaparte,  which  should  satisfy  the  ordinary  reader,  by 
its  general  truth  and  accuracy,  but  still  leave  the  held 
open  for  the  curious  and  minute  investigator.  Viewing 
Sir  Walter’s  production  in  this  light,  we  are  not  entitled  | 
to  expect  either  the  deep  research  of  a  Gibbon — the  in¬ 
tellectual  vigour  of  a  Hume — or  the  felicitous  propriety  j 
of  a  Robertson.  The  Author  of  AVaverley  needed  no  ; 
to  rest  his  immortality  upon  his  nine  volumes  concern- 
ing  Napoleon;  and  he  could  afford,  therefore,  to  wn  e  , 
hastily,  and  to  trust,  in  a  considerable  degree,  | 

try  for  accomplishing  a  task  to  which  others  would  a'  I 
been  anxious  to  bring  the  whole  resources  of  tiei 

I  mind.  ^  ,  .  I 

I  That  a  work  written  upon  these  principles,  and 
I  these  views,  should  be  without  blemishes,  was  no 
!  moment  to  be  expected  ;  and  we  confess  our  won  er 
j  perusing  it,  was  that  it  did  not  contain  many  n. 

'  than  we  w’ere  able  to  discover.  The  hrochure 
j  before  us,  by  the  late  Emperor’s  brother,  tends  to 
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'  vince  us  still  farther  that  the  errors  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
'  committed  are  neither  very  numerous  nor  very  momen- 
I  tous.  The  Ex-King  of  Holland  entertains,  quite  pro- 
perly,  a  very  fraternal  regard  for  his  brother’s  memory, 

'  and  talks  in  very  magniloquent  terms  of  the  ‘‘  exagger- 

_ the  injustice,” — the  falsehood,”  —  the 

1  «  calumny,”— nay,  the  ‘‘excessive calumny,”  “  spread 
'  throuc^hout  the  work  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;”  but  when 
i  he  comes  to  establish  these  charges,  which  he  attempts 
■  to  do  by  taking  hold  of  every  passage  in  the  successive 
'  volumes  which  he  considers  at  all  objectionable,  and 
pointing  out  wherein  it  is  to  be  reprobated,  he  falls  far 
short  of  the  expectations  he  had  raised.  The  sum  and 
substance  of  his  “  Reply,”  bating  a  good  deal  of  loose 
declamation  and  undignified  acrimony,  only  is,  that  Sir 
i  Walter  has  made  a  few  trifling  errors  in  dates,  in  the 
names  of  places,  and  in  some  geographical  details. 
Others  may,  perhaps,  think  that  there  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  faults  in  the  work,  but  Louis  Bonaparte,  though 
he  has  the  will,  wants  the  talent  to  make  them  appa¬ 
rent.  This  “  Reply,”  however,  is  curious,  considering 
I  the  quarter  from  which  it  comes,  and  the  nature  of  some 
i  of  its  statements ;  although,  in  point  of  argument,  it  is 
exceedingly  weak,  and  will  certainly  rebound  from  Sir 
Walter’s  coat  of  mail— an  imhclle  teliim^  sine  iciu. 


Londiniana ;  or,  Jlcminiscoiccs  of  the  British  Metro^ 
voUs ;  including  Characteristic  Sketches^  Topogra^ 
pliicaU  Descriptive^  and  Literary.  By  Edward 
Wedlake  Brayley.  4  vols.  London.  Hurst,  Chance, 
&  Co.  1829. 

Of  recent  years  various  works  have  appeared,  in¬ 
tended  to  illustrate  the  ancient  manners,  and  to  describe 
!  the  ancient  residences,  of  the  inhabitants  of  London. 

;  Some  of  these  have  been  presented  to  the  public  in  the 
I  shape  of  fictitious  narratives  ;  while  others  have  consist- 
I  ed  of  little  else  than  a  true  relation  of  chronological  and 
!  topographical  facts.  Modern  Athenians  though  we  be,  we 
j  have  always  felt  much  interested  in  books  which  throw 
j  light  upon  the  old  and  quaint  peculiarities  of  the  great 
j  British  metropolis,  and  have  seldom  suffered  the  most 
j  humble  production  of  this  kind  to  escape  our  notice, 
j  The  work  now  before  us  is  eminently  calculated  both  to 
I  enhance  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  the  metropolis,  and  to 
teach  even  its  resident  inhabitants  many  things  of  which 
they  were  probably  ignorant.  It  contains,  among  other 
^  details,  a  great  quantity  of  amusing  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  residences  of  former  illustrious  men,  whether 
they  belonged  to  the  literary  or  political  world ;  it  de¬ 
scribes  the  scenes  of  broils,  plots,  and  conspiracies  which 
I  now  occupy  a  page  in*  the  history  of  the  country ;  and 
i  it  is  particular  in  its  accounts  of  antique  ceremonies, 
i  games,  and  processions,  now  either  shrunk  away  from 
i  their  former  grandeur,  or,  in  many  instances,  altogether 
unknown.  The  work  is,  moreover,  embellished  with  a 
number  of  minute  etchings  and  engravings,  still  further 
illustrative  of  the  costumes  and  manners  of  bygone 
times.  The  representation  of  the  procession  of  Parlia- 
ii|^ent  to  St  Paul’s  Cathedral,  in  1715,  strikes  us  as  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  proper  to 
^dd,  that  there  is  not  much  original  merit  in  this  pub¬ 
lication,  the  editor  having  done  little  else  but  arrange 
'  his  materials  from  the  fruitful  works  of  Stow,  Pennant, 
i  and  other  writers,  who  have  gone  over  the  same  ground 
*  before  him. 


on  Various  Subjects.  By  Andrew  Thomson. 
P*  H.  Edinburgh.  William  Whyte  &  Co.  1829. 
ovo.  Pp.  544. 

To  improve  the  heart  and  regulate  the  conduct,  by  a 
P  ^in  exposition  of  religious  truths,  ought  to  be  the 
g^eat  object  of  pulpit  oratory.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 


convey  a  vague  knowledge  of  Christianity,  by  means  of 
speculative  and  metaphysical  theories.  This  might  be 
enough  were  religion  only  an  abstract  science.  But  as 
its  highest  aim  is  to  communicate  real  practical  wisdom, 
correct  views  of  duty,  as  well  as  of  doctrine,  are  indis¬ 
pensable.  The  force  of  eloquence,  or  the  brilliancy  of 
imagination,  may,  no  doubt,  sometimes  awaken  virtu¬ 
ous  emotions  in  the  mind.  But  such  emotions  will 
prove  unavailing,  unless  they  produce  active  exertion. 
They  are,  in  general,  mere  temporary  sensations,  pro¬ 
ceeding  rather  from  instinctive  sensibility,  than  from 
deliberate  conviction,  and  may  be  speedily  effaced  by 
the  renewed  supremacy  of  debasing  passion.  In  all 
cases,  therefore,  an  appeal  must  primarily  be  made  to 
the  judgment,  and,  through  it,  to  the  feelings.  In  man’s 
natural  condition  his  understanding  is  darkened  ;  and 
this  obscurity  must  be  removed :  The  finer  suscep¬ 
tibilities  of  the  conscience  are  deadened  ;  and  these 
must  be  resuscitated  :  The  treacherous  disguises  which 
vice  assumes  are  attractive ;  and  these  must  be  un- 
masked:  The  prevalence  of  self-deceit  has  distorted 
all  just  sense  of  right  and  wrong  ;  and  its  power  must 
be  subdued  ;  The  affections  of  the  soul  are  estranged 
from  the  pursuit  of  virtue  ;  and  these  must  be  reclaim¬ 
ed.  It  is  only  by  thus  making  Christianity  bear  on 
the  several  situations  and  tempers  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  addressed,  that  any  substantial  instruction  can  be 
received,  and  that  any  permanent  benefit  can  ensue. 

The  author  of  the  Sermons  now  before  us  is  decided¬ 
ly  an  experimental  clergyman.  He  has  the  art  of  ma¬ 
king  his  discourses  intelligible  to  the  most  ignorant,  and 
at  the  same  time  interesting  to  the  most  polished,  of  his 
auditor3^  He  seldom  fascinates  by  florid  declamation, 
— or  by  sudden  flashes  of  fancy, — or  by  powerful  pa¬ 
thos.  But  whenever  he  employs  such  aid,  his  style  of 
rhetoric,  though  perhaps  not  disclosing  to  the  mind’s 
eye  the  sublimest  regions  of  thought,  is  uniformly  bold 
and  vigorous.  He  does  not  ostentatiously  display  the 
profundity  of  his  theological  learning,  by  endeavouring 
to  elucidate  those  mystical  points,  which  the  skill  of 
man  cannot  unravel,  and  which,  even  if  fully  explained, 
would  necessarily  prove  unproductive  of  any  salutary 
advantage.  His  abilities  are  principally  directed  to  the 
philosophical  analysis  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  In  the  developement  of  these,  he  manifests  such 
lucid  arrangement — such  acute  reasoning — such  inge¬ 
nious  illustration — such  fervid  feeling — and  such  ap¬ 
propriate  application  of  his  subject  to  the  difllrent  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  hearers,  as  justly  entitle  him  to  be 
j  esteemed  one  of  the  ablest  Divines  in  the  Scottish 
■  Church. 

I  While  we  deem  it  proper  thus  to  express  our  estima¬ 
tion  of  Dr  Thomson’s  talents,  we  at  the  same  time  doubt 
whether  the  work  now  before  us  will  impart  much  ad- 
'  ditional  lustre  to  his  name.  W e  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
i  the  Sermons  contain  many  excellencies.  There  is  much 


t 


of  that  lucidiis  ordo  in  them  which  characterises  all  the  • 
productions  of  their  author.  They  might  even  be  ef-  ! 
fective  if  delivered  ex  cathedra^  where  simplicity  is  so  j 
desirable.  IMany  of  the  discourses,  however,  which  | 
daily  issue  from  the  press  only  to  be  consigned  to  obli¬ 
vion,  evince  equally  good  qualities  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree.  The  same  truths,  indeed,  must  necessarily  con¬ 
stitute  the  substance  of  all  sermons,  because  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  theology  are  unchangeable.  But  to  invest  these 
truths  with  the  charm  of  novelty,  by  original  illustra¬ 
tion,  derived  from  the  numerous  branches  of  human 
knowledge  with  which  religion  is  associated,  and  from 
the  varied  habits  of  mankind,  ought  especially  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  every  discourse  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  We  do  not  think  that  the  general  character 
of  Dr  Thomson’s  present  publication  reaches  this  re¬ 
quisite  standard,  though  no  one  can  peruse  it  without 
perceiving  indications  of  a  genius  fitted  for  nobler  achieve- 
I  ments. 
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1  The  Sermons  are  on  the  following  subjects :  Repent- 

\  ance  and  Forgiveness;”  “  The  Sacrifices  of  Righteous- 
ness  “  Joy  for  Temporal  Mercies;”  ‘‘  Joy  for  Spirit-  , 

!  ual  Mercies ;”  Humility  Explained,  and  its  necessity  ' 
Enforced  Religious  Zeal ;”  “  The  Gospel  of  Sal¬ 
vation  ;”  Forsaking  Public  H’^orship;”  Slavery  not 
sanctioned,  but  condemned,  by  Christianity  ;”  Christ 
without  Sin  ;”  ‘‘  Obligations  to  observe  the  Christian 
j  Passover ;”  Faith  and  Preparation  as  to  the  second  ; 
coming  of  Christ;”  Ardent  desire  for  the  second  co-  ' 
ming  of  Christ ;”  Patient  waging  for  the  second  co¬ 
ming  of  Christ.” — Our  limits  will  permit  us  only  briefly  i 
to  allude  to  one  or  two  of  those  sermons  which  more  par¬ 
ticularly  deserve  attention. 

We  commend  both  the  design  and  execution  of  the 
four  Sermons  on  Religious  Zeal.  Our  author  ably  en¬ 
forces  the  importance  of  preserving  the  purity  of  the  gospel.  ! 
He  boldly  depicts  the  various  difficulties  attendant  on  such  ; 
an  undertaking,  and  the  necessity  for  activity  and  perse- 
j  verance  on  the  part  of  Christians.  He  condemns  all  in- 
1  tolerant  zeal,  though  he  does  not  hesitate  to  avow,  that 
j  Popery  is  in  its  nature  and  tendency  hostile  to  true 
!  religion — to  genuine  liberty — to  mental  improvement — 
to  human  happiness,”  and  consequently,  “  that  we  can 
scarcely  be  too  eager  in  our  endeavours  to  expose  its 
abominations — to  break  down  its  influence — to  emanci¬ 
pate  our  brethren  from  its  cruel  and  debasing  bondage.” 

}  Our  reverend  author  proposes,  as  the  most  eligible  mode 
^  of  accomplishing  this  end,  that  we  should  grant  politi¬ 
cal  power  to  the  stanch  supporters  of  those  abomina-  i 
tions  against  which  his  anathema  has  been  levelled  ;  j 
and  he  does  not  fail  to  resort  to  the  somewhat  hackneyed  j 
argument,  in  regard  to  the  amiable  cordiality  which  con-  ! 
cession  will  establish  between  Protestants  and  Roman-  j 
ists.  lie  also  deprecates  a  practice  common  in  this  in-  1 
tellectual  age,  of  allowing  our  own  countrymen  to  re-  | 
main  unenlightened  by  religion,  while  the  inhabitants 
of  foreign  lands  are  ministered  to  with  the  utmost  soli-  | 
citude.  We  most  w^armly  coincide  in  condemning  such  j 
inconsistent  conduct.  To  dispel  the  mists  of  ignorance  I 
and  of  prejudice,  which  cloud  the  minds  of  many  around  s 
us,  is  at  once  the  natural  and  laudable  allotment  of  our  1 
zeisl  ;  and  we  therefore  feel  well  affected  to  the  gene-  I 
ral  diffusion  of  Christianity  ;  but  we  hesitate  not  to  | 
declare,  that  while  a  single  individual,  either  in  this  : 
country  or  in  the  sister  kingdoms,  is  allowed  to  con-  I 
tinue  destitute  of  the  means  of  instruction,  the  present 
system  is  both  ridiculous  and  sinful. 

W^hile  we  applaud  the  more  prominent  sentiments 
which  distinguish  the  Sermons  on  Zeal,  we  are  also  much  j 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  these  sentiments  have  i 
been  expressed.  If  the  composition  is  never  peculiarly  j 
elegant,  it  is  always  adapted  to  convey  the  obvious  and  j 
important  meaning  which  the  author  has  in  view.  There  | 
arc  no  far-fetched  deductions — no  perversion  of  the  ob- 
vious  sense  of  Scripture,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  i 
feasible  proof  in  support  of  his  assertions.  He  enters  I 
the  field  conscious  of  his  polemical  power,  and  in  a  fair  | 
and  open  controversy  wrests  from  his  enemies  their  most  , 
offensive  weapons,  and  overturns  all  the  barriers  which  i 
their  sophistry  and  ingenuity  had  reared.  He  has  re-  j 
course,  on  no  occasion,  to  mere  verbal  antithesis  or  con¬ 
ceit  ;  and  he  never  endeavours,  by  a  laboured  effort,  to 
astonish  his  reader.  Jwidently  courting  approbation 
for  the  perspicuity  and  utility  of  his  sermons,  he  re¬ 
frains  from  the  parade  of  mere  abstract  reasoning,  as 
well  as  from  the  mystification  which  a  certain  learned 
I  divine  deems  the  only  proper  mode  of  guiding  mankind 
1  in  the  path  of  duty. 

I  Were  we  disposed  to  be  captious,  we  might  object  to 
j  some  of  our  author’s  arguments  in  regard  to  the  uncon- 
j  diiional  emancipation  of  slaves  ;  but  this  is  a  wide  sub¬ 
ject,  upon  which  we  shall  not  enter.  If  he  has  not  been 
altogether  fortunate  in  depriving  slavery  of the  vindica¬ 
tion  that  has  been  pleaded  for  it  under  the  great  and  ve 


nerable  sanction  of  Christ,”  he  has  at  least  availed  him-  j 
self  of  several  striking  facts,  which  seem  naturally  to  fa-  ! 
vour  his  conclusions.  The  whole  sermon  displays  much  I 
impassioned  feeling  ;  and  the  following  eloquent  passage  | 
cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  pleasure  ;  j 

‘‘  Shame  !  that  any  should  have  been  found  to  speak  ! 

lightly  of  liberty,  whose  worth  is  so  testified _ whose  : 

benefits  are  so  numerous  and  so  rich.  Moralists  have 
praised  it — poets  have  sung  it — the  Gospel  has  taught  ' 
and  breathed  it — patriots  and  martyrs  have  died  for  it.  I 
As  a  temporal  blessing,  it  is  beyond  all  comparison  and  I 
above  all  praise.  It  is  the  air  we  breathe — the  food  we  : 
eat — the  raiment  that  clothes  us — the  sun  that  enlight- 
ens,  and  vivifies,  and  gladdens,  all  on  w'hom  it  shines.  | 
Without  it,  what  are  honours  and  riches,  and  all  sinii-  ' 

lar  endowments  ?  They  are  the  trappings  of  a  hearse _  ! 

they  are  the  garnishings  of  a  sepulchre  ;  and  with  it  the  ^ 
crust  of  bread,  and  the  cup  of  water,  and  the  lowly  hovel, 
and  the  barren  rock,  are  luxuries  which  it  teaches  and  > 
enables  us  to  rejoice  in.  He  who  knows  what  liberty  is, 
and  can  be  glad  and  haj)py  when  placed  under  a  ty¬ 
rant’s  rule,  and  at  the  disposal  of  a  tyrant’s  caprice,  is  , 
like  the  man  who  can  laugh  and  be  in  merry  mood  at 
the  grave,  where  he  has  just  deposited  all  that  should 
have  been  loveliest  in  his  eye,  and  all  that  should  have 
been  dearest  to  his  heart.  Shame  on  those  who  have  so 
far  taxed  their  ingenuity,  and  so  far  consulted  their  self¬ 
ishness,  and  so  far  forgotten  their  Christian  name,  as 
to  apologise  for  the  existence  of  slavery,  by  extolling  , 
the  incomparable  superiority  of  spiritual  freedom,  and 
dragging  in  the  aid  and  the  countenance  of  Scripture  ' 
mis-stated  or  misunderstood  !  For  what  is  slavery,  and 
what  does  it  do  ?  It  darkens  and  degrades  the  intellect 
— it  paralyses  the  hand  of  industry — it  is  the  nourish-  i 
er  of  agonizing  fears  and  of  sullen  revenge — it  crushes 
the  spirit  of  the  bold — it  belies  the  doctrines,  it  contra-  i 
diets  the  precepts,  it  resists  the  power,  it  sets  at  defiance  I 
the  sanctions,  of  religion — it  is  the  tempter,  and  the 
murderer,  and  the  tomb,  of  virtue — and  either  blasts  the  ; 
felicity  of  those  over  whom  it  domineers,  or  forces  them 
to  seek  for  relief  from  their  sorrows  in  the  gratifications, 
and  the  mirth,  and  the  madness  of  the  passing  hour.”— 
Pp.  389-90. 

From  the  concluding  Sermon  we  might  make  several 
very  interesting  extracts.  We  have,  however,  only 
room  to  observe,  that  w  e  highly  approve  of  the  judicious 
observations  respecting  the  Millennial  advent  and  reign  ; 
of  Christ.  The  errors  which  have  been  promulgated  on 
this  subject  are  most  completely  exposed  in  a  Note  ap-  | 
pended  to  the  volume  ;  and  though  the  refutation  were  i 
less  triumphant,  and  though  the  Scriptures  afforded  , 
more  plausible  data  for  contrary  sentiments,  w’e  hold  it  ; 
altogether  absurd  to  pursue  an  investigation,  involving 
difficulties  which  can  never  be  satisfactorily  solved.  i 


History  of  the  Troubles  and  Memorable  Transo^* 
tions  in  Scotland^  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  L  l>y 
John  Spalding,  Commissary  Clerk,  Aberdeen.  A 
new  Edition,  Aberdeen ;  G.  King,  1829.  8vo.  Fp* 
500.  I 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  announce,  that  ^ 

I  edition  of  the  above  scarce  and  very  valuable  wor  . 

now  before  the  public;  and  the  publisher  deserves  grea  ,  ^ 

'  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  issued  it  r  j 
the  press.  The  last  edition  is  that  of  170-?  j 

,  published  at  Aberdeen,  in  two  12ino  volumes.  | 

know  of  few  works  which  give  such  a  faithful,  la  ' 

1  and  impartial  narrative  of  the  troubles  of  the  j 

reign  of  Charles  I.,  so  far  as  these  I 

which,  as  our  readers  must  be  aware,  sustained  no  i 
siderable  part  in  the  opposition  to  that  I 

narch.  The  narrative  of  Spalding  embraces  t  e 
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of  those  events  which  happened  in  Scotland,  between  the 
years  1G25  and  1G45,  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  wliat 
eventful  years !  VV^e  have  frequently  consulted  the 
edition  of  17^2,  and  we  can  safely  say,  that  we  never 
found  any  of  Spalding’s  facts  contradicted  by  any  other 
authentic  w’ork.  We  can  assure  our  readers,  that  few 
republications  of  scarce  works,  have  greater  claims  on 
their  attention  than  Spalding’s  History;  and  we  trust 
that  its  success  will  be  such  as  to  induce  the  spirited 
publisher  to  benefit  the  country  by  farther  rcpublica- 
tions  of  valuable  and  scarce  works  on  Scottish  Affairs. 


Jacobite  Minstrelsy  ;  u  itli  Notes  illustrative  of  the  | 
Text^  and  containing  Historical  Details  in  rela-  ! 
tion  to  the  House  of  Stuart^  from  1G40  to  I7c]4.  i 
Glas^T^ow.  Richard  Griffin  and  Co.  1(321).  | 

°  ! 
This  is  a  very  nice  little  pocket  volume.  It  con-  ^ 
tains  all  the  best  Jacobite  songs,  copiously  illustrated  by 
judicious  and  amusing  notes.  The  editor,  it  is  true, 
claims  no  merit  for  this,  nor  is  he  entitled  to  any  ;  for 
his  collection  is  formed  almost  exclusively  upon  Hogg’s 
^•Jacobite  Relics,”  only  omitting  the  VV’hig  songs,  and 
a  good  number  of  the  less  interesting  notes.  W'e  sup¬ 
pose,  however,  that  the  arrangement  is  sufficieritly  va¬ 
ried,  to  prevent  any  direct  infringement  of  literary  pro¬ 
perty.  U'e  observe,  also,  that  a  Table  of  the  Genea¬ 
logy  of  the  Stuart  Family,  from  James  VI.  downwards, 
is  prefixed,  which  is  copied  almost  verbatim  from  a  simi- 
fir  table  prefixed  to  the  History  of  the  Rebtllion  in 
1745,”  by  Robert  Chambers  ;  and  this,  we  think,  ought 
to  have  been  acknowledged. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


GOETHE  AND  HIS  POETRY. 

By  William  Tennant^  Author  of  Ansicr  Fair^'*'  <|r. 

Of  that  rare  assemblage  of  genius,  which  forty  years 
ago  at  once  founded  and  ennobled  the  school  of  verna¬ 
cular  poetry  in  Germany,  and  drew  the  eyes  of  admiring 
foreigners  towards  the  polished  court  of  the  Duke  of 
Weimar,  Goethe  is  the  only  and  venerable  survivor. 
Wieland,  who  in  time  rather  preceded  the  rest,  lived 
long  enough  to  enjoy  his  well-earned  reputation ;  Schil¬ 
ler  and  Burger  died  in  the  prime  of  life ;  Goethe,  now 
in  his  80th  year,  a  period  of  life  seldom  allotted  to  any 
son  of  the  Pluses,  has  outlived  all  his  tuneful  copart¬ 
ners,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  has  been  sunning 
himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  popular  favour.  If  his  re¬ 
putation,  during  his  lifetime,  has  been  more  extended, 
it  has  been,  at  the  same  time,  more  exposed  to  cavils 
and  captious  disputation, — more  questioned  as  to  its 
legitimacy  and  probable  durability,  than  any  of  his  as¬ 
sociates.  His  poetry  is  unquestionably  of  a  slenderer 
and  more  dissoluble  texture,  than  that  of  Wieland  or 
Schiller ;  he  has  neither  the  felicitous  invention,  the 
humorous  and  fantastic  brilliancy,  the  voluptuous 
splendour  of  the  former  ;  neither  has  he,  in  his  dramas, 
nor  anywhere  else,  the  vehement  passion,  exuberant 
eloquence,  sublimity,  and  intensity  of  poetical  that 
characterise  Schiller’s  best  productions.  Goethe  has, 
however,  a  style  of  his  own,  though  not,  indeed,  very 
niarked  or  prominent,  except  in  his  Herman  and  Do¬ 
rothea,  and  a  few  of  his  Ballads  and  Romances.  Sim- 
pUcity,  purity  of  speech  and  of  sentiment,  and  a  certain 
I’^^^^lcness  and  affection  of  manner,  are  the  attractions 
or  his  verses  ;  he  never  commands  our  admiration  like 
^hiller,  nor  dazzles  us  by  his  fantastical  richness  like 
”  Inland ;  but  he  calmly  conciliates  our  estimation  by 


his  many'  winning  and  unaS'^uming,  though  smaller, 
graces.  He  has  a  claim  also  upon  us  from  his  univer¬ 
sality  ;  his  works,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  are  more 
numerous  than,  we  suppose,  those  of  any  other  Conti¬ 
nental  author  ;  he  has  written  almost  on  every  variety  of 
subject,  however  distant  or  dissimilar  ;  yet  his  ultimate 
reputation  as  an  author  appears  to  have  for  its  most  durable 
foundation,  his  Sorrows  of  W’^erttr,  one  of  his  earliest 
and  most  popular  prose  productions,  and  his  Herman 
and  Dorothea,  his  best  and  longest  poem.  The  poetry 
of  his  metrical  dramas  cannot,  with  justice,  be  much 
commended ;  *  compare!  with  that  of  Schiller,  his 
mightier  rival  in  the  theatre,  it  shrinks  into  unresisting 
inferiority.  His  Herman  and  Dorothea  is  a  species  of 
domestic  or  burgher  epic,  which,  we  bedieve,  is  peculiar 
to  the  Germans.  We  have  no  exa  uple  of  it  in  our 
English  literature.  It  is  written  in  nine  books  or  cantos, 
each  inscribed  to  one  of  the  nine  Muses.  To  this  plea¬ 
sing  poem  nothing  can  he  objected,  excepting  its  verse, 
v/hich  is  liexameter,  of  all  others  the  most  unwieldy 
and  dissonant,  and  the  most  unmanageable  to  German 
prosody.  We  know  not  how  such  lines  sound  in  the 
ears  of  a  native,  and  what  measuring-staff  the  prosodian 
of  Jena  applies  for  their  scanning  ;  but  nothing  appears 
to  the  ears  of  a  foreigner  more  Gothic  and  barnarous, 
than  tlms  forcibly  engrafting  on  the  rough,  clashing  con¬ 
sonants  of  ^'axony,  tlie  delicate  Dactylic  metres  of  the 
richly-voweird  languageof  Greece  and  Rome.  It  is  as 
it  Wcie  setting  up  the  rough,  unseemly  block-statue  of 
Oden  on  the  pedestal  of  Jupiter  Tonans.  The  German 
language,  like  the  English,  can  only  be  best  cast  into 
rhythmical  poetry  by  these  graceful  lambic  moulds, 
which  so  well  suit  the  character  of  both.  Vet,  in  this 
inharmonious  metre,  Goethe  has  written  a  long  poem  ; 
and  Klopstock  one  still  longer.  Schiller  and  Biirgjr, 
whose  poetry  is  more  melodious,  and  who  seem  to  have 
been  gifted  with  better  ears,  have  apparently  under¬ 
valued  and  rejected  it  as  unadapted  to  their  language. 

Of  Goethe’s  smaller  pieces,  the  best  are  those  (an! 
they  are  but  few)  which  he  has  inscribed  Ballads  and 
Romances.  Of  these  the  longest  is  the  Bride  of  Co¬ 
rinth^  which  has  been  alluded  to  with  some  commenda¬ 
tion  by  3Iadamc  De  JStael.  Of  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
the  genuine  Ballad,  however,  it  has  none  ;  it  is  rather  a 
laboured  and  perplexed  tale,  ill  laid  as  to  placj  and 
time,  having  neither  probability  in  its  incidents,  nor 
felicity  in  its  verbal  execution.  The  God  and  the  Ba¬ 
yadere  is  better  ;  but  the  prettiest  of  them  all  are  Der 
Sanger^  Das  Veilchcn^  and  Der  Fischer^  of  which  a 
translation  is  hereto  subjoined.  There  is  also  some 
pleasant  humour  m  Der  Zauherlchring  and  Hochzeit- 
Icid,  In  his  Book  of  Lieder  there  are  also  some  plea¬ 
sing  verses,  as  Willkommen  und  Ahschied,  Die  Gluck- 
lichc  Gattcn^  JMaylied^  &c.  *}*  have  besides  a  largj 
book  of  Elegien^  which  contain,  here  and  there,  some 
good  thoLiglits,  but  which  are  chiefly  interesting  as  being 
written  in  Rome  during  the  author’s  visit  to  that  place. 
The  reader  cannot  but  be  pleaded  to  hear  the  classical 
Goethe  singing,  in  his  own  harsh  but  powerful  language, 
his  ambitious  Elegiacs,  amid  those  ruins  which  were 
created  by  his  Gothic  predecessors.  , 


^  One  of  Goethe’s  earliest  prose-plays  is  his  Goetz  von  Berli- 
chin^cu,  wh  ch,  though  it  contains  nothing  in  itself  remarka  Ic, 
is  nevertheless  intereking  to  us  all,  from  one  a  lventitiou>  cir- 
l  umsUnce — that  a  translation  of  it  into  English,  in  179  k  present¬ 
ed,  for  the  first  time,  on  its  title-pa^e,  as  an  author,  VValur  'cott 

_ a  name  rendered  since  so  illustrious  by  so  many  original  and 

unrivalled  p  oductions. 

f  Byron,  proud  and  prolific  as  he  was,  condescended  to  steals 
without  acknowledgement,  from  Goeihe.  And  th  »UL'h  it  be  not 
true,  as  Goeihe  has  audaciously  affirmed,  th  at  Byr  m’s  best  pass¬ 
ages  are  taken  from  himself,  yet  his  Lonlsliip’s  pilferitjg-*  are  at 
times  too  glaring  to  be  disputed;  as,  fin  instanee,  his  address  lo 
Greece,  beginning,  “  Knuw’st  thou  the  land  where,”  &c.,  from 
the  pretty  little  song,  Mignon’s  Sehnsucht,— 

Kennst  du  das  Land,  wf»  die  Citronen  bluhcn, 

Iin  duiikeln  Land  die  Gold  Orangen  gluhen?  dec. 
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DER  SANGER— THE  MINSTREL. 


What  minstrel- voice  is  this  that  rings 
So  blithely  by  my  castle  wall  ? 

Command  the  joyous  wight  that  sings 
To  appear  within,  and  bless  my  hall 
The  king  commands;  the  page  forth  flies ; 
The  page  returns ;  the  monarch  cries— 

‘‘  Admit,  admit  the  old  man  to  me. 

That  makes  my  court  resound  with  glee !” 

‘‘  Accept,  O  sire,  a  bard’s  salute ! 

Accept  it,  lords,  and  lovely  dames  ! 

What  heav’ii  is  here  I  What  glances  shoot ! 

These  stars  !  who  may  tell  all  their  names ! 
Be  shut,  mine  eyes  I  nor  dare  to  gaze 
On  palace  pomp,  and  beauty’s  blaze ; , 

Here  is  not  jdace  and  time,  1  ween. 

Long  to  luxui’iate  with  my  eyiie  !” 


He  closed  his  eyelids,  and  begun 
His  harp- wed  roundel,  clear  and  strong ; 
The  sturdy-hearted  knights  were  won ; 

The  ladies  captivate  with  song ; 

The  monarch,  gi’ateful  for  the  joy, 
Commands  his  page,  the  laughing  boy. 

To  bring  a  golden  chain,  that  he 
Might  i»ay  the  poet  for  his  glee ; 


Sire,  give  me  not  the  golden  chain  ; 

The  golden  chain  give  to  your  knights. 
That  prop  and  decorate  your  reign 
With  gallantry,  and  feats,  and  fights ; 

Or  to  your  Chanc’lor,  that  maintains 
The  state’s  expense  with  sweat  and  pains ; 
Add  to  his  load  of  things  of  state. 

The  golden  chain’s  less  cumbrous  weight ! 

I  sing  as  bird  in  spring-time  sings. 

Rock’d  in  his  house  of  tufted  tree; 

The  song,  that  from  glad  heart  up-rings, 
Itself  is  rich-repaying  fee : 

Yet,  should  I  dare  to  entreat  at  all, 

*T would  be  a  guerdon  slight  and  small ; 

But  one  dmught  of  thy  best  of  wine 
From  golden  cup  so  pure  and  fine !” 

He  got  the  cup ;  he  drain’d  its  bliss ; 

“  O  draught,  of  heavenly  power  possest ! 
O  blessed  be  the  house  where  this 
Is  of  its  blissful  gifts  the  least ! 

Walk  ye  in  song  up  life’s  gay  road  ; 

So  think  of  me,  and  thank  yom*  God, 

With  heart  as  throbbing  warm  as  mine 
Thanks  you  for  your  good  cup  of  wine!” 


DAS  VEILCHEN— THE  VIOLET. 

A  VIOLET  on  the  meadow  stood. 

And  droop’d  in  dewy  solitude. 
Abash’d  its  gentle  head ; 

There  came  with  bounding  pace  along 
A  shepherd-maiden,  fair  and  young. 
And  hither,  thither,  tript  and  sung. 
Rejoicing  o’er  the  mead. 

Ah !  thinks  the  violet,  were  I  now 
But  for  a  little  while,  I  trow. 

Fair  Nature’s  fairest  bloom  ! 


That  she  my  love  that  gambols  near, 

Might  nip  me  idly  dangling  here. 

And  plant  me  on  her  bosom  dear. 

To  expire  in  my  perfume  ! 

But  ah  !  but  ah  !  that  maid  tript  by, 

Nor  did  the  bashful  flow’i’et  spy ; 

The  trod  poor  violet ! 

It  died,  yet  sung  as  it  did  die  ; 

I  die,  but  die  rejoicingly. 

That,  by  her  dear  foot  trodden,  I 
So  sweet  a  death  have  met  I 

DER  FISCHER— THE  FISHER. 

The  river  rush’d ;  the  river  swell’d ; 

A  fisher,  on  its  side. 

His  eye  upon  his  angle  held 
That  dallied  with  the  tide ; 

And  as  he  twitch’d  his  line,  and  play’d. 

The  waters  ’gan  divide, 

A  nd  from  their  silver-pebbled  bed 
A  lady  rose  in  i>ride  ! 

She  sung  to  him  ;  she  spoke  to  him  ; 

“  O,  why  by  craft  ensnare 
My  brood,  in  jasper  vales  that  swim, 

To  Death  and  sunny  air  ? 

Knew’st  thou  how  happy  every  one 
My  little  fishes  be. 

Thou  wouldst  dive  down,  and  leave  the  sun, 
And  live  with  us  in  glee. 

Ah  !  do  not  sun  and  moon  delight, 

In  sea  to  dip  and  lave  ? 

Shine  not  their  faces  doubly  bright 
Re-furbish’d  by  the  wave  ? 

Heaven’s  blue,  seen  brighter  in  the  tide. 
Thee  hither  well  may  win ; 

Thy  face,  in  water  glorified. 

With  smiles  invites  thee  in  1” 

The  water  swell’d  ;  the  water  rose  ; 

And  wet  his  naked  foot ; 

His  heart  with  fiery  longing  glows, 

As  at  his  love’s  salute : 

She  spake ;  she  sang ;  and  from  the  bank 
Witch’d,  wiled  him  to  the  river  ; 

Half  in  she  drew ;  half  in  he  sank ; 

And  disappear’d  for  ever  ! 


A  DAY  IN  ROME— FOREIGN  ARTISTS— THOR-  | 
WALDZEN— ROMAN  SCULPTORS. 


The  finest  palaces  and  best  hotels  in  Rome  are  now  j 
occupied  by  some  of  our  opulent  countrymen,  whose  | 
chief  amusement  consists  in  visiting  churches,  galleries, 
and  studios,  exhausting  their  admiration  on  the  chef- 
(Vceuvres  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  exploring  the 
ruins  of  antiquity.  As  soon  as  these  objects  are  accom-  i 
plished,  their  taste  palls.  Deprived  of  their  usual  so- 
ciety,  environed  by  new  customs,  before  many  months 
are  over,  they  relapse  into  a  state  of  morbid  sensibility,  or, 
what  is  equally  annoying,  are  possessed  by  the  i 

of  ennui,  which  can  only  be  shaken  off  by  flight.  I 

visit  to  the  ‘^eternal  city,”  therefore,  is  terminated  by  a 
rapid  migration  to  Naples  or  Florence,  where  they  again 
make  enjoyment  a  toil,  and,  in  their  labours  to  ' 

able,  are  considered  by  all  the  world  as  insufiera 
bores. 
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Very  different  from  these  heirs  of  wealth  and  rank 
are  the  foreign  artists  (whether  British  or  not)  who  find 
i  in  Rome  a  place  of  endless  instruction  and  pleasure. 

I  With  intense  interest,  they  view  both  the  mouldering 
ruins,  splendid  temples,  and  melancholy  sepulchres  of 
•  antiquity,  and  the  scarcely  less  admirable  achievements 

I  later  times _ the  glorious  triumphs  of  the  pencil  and 

I  the  chisel.  Foreign  artists  are,  I  think,  the  happiest 
I  residents  in  Rome.  There  is  no  species  of  enthusiasm 
I  which  partakes  less  of  the  ridiculous  than  theirs  for  their 
I  profession.  The  Trinita  di  Monte  is  their  favourite 
j  abode,  endeared  to  them  as  the  spot  where  Salvator  Rosa, 
N.  Poussin,  and  Claude  resided.  The  houses  of  these 
illustrious  men  were  pointed  out  to  me,  and  are  still  oc¬ 
cupied  as  the  dwellings  of  artists.  The  time  of  the  true 
votary  of  the  arts  is  employed  in  tiie  galleries,  the 
temples,  their  studii,  and  Frantz’s  or  Lepri’s  trattorias, 
where  they  resort  for  the  more  ignoble  purpose  of  satis- 
fying  the  calls  of  appetite,  but  have  thus  opportunities 
afforded  them  of  associating  and  conversing  with  each 
other.  It  is  indeed  only  in  Rome  that  their  taste  could 
be  fully  developed,  where  every  object  furnishes  some 
aliment  for  incipient  genius. 

Having  devoted  several  days  to  the  inspection  of  the 
picturesque  and  classic  ruins  of  the  Forum  Romanum, 
covered  with  the  rust  of  ages,  and  having  inhaled  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  past  centuries  in  the  catacombs  and  tombs 
of  the  Scipios,  I  resolved  one  morning,  in  order  to  vary 
the  scene,  to  visit,  along  with  my  friend,  the  Baron  de 
B _ ,  the  studio  of  Thorwaldzen,  and  some  Roman  sculp¬ 

tors.  In  one  corner  of  a  large  square,  ornamented,  as 
usual  in  this  city  by  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  and  over¬ 
looked  by  the  massive  Barbarini  palace,  built  with  tra¬ 
vertine  stone,  pillaged  from  the  Colosseum,  we  saw  im¬ 
mense  blocks  of  Carrara  marble,  which  almost  impeded 
our  entrance  to  the  studio  (ranges  of  workshops)  of  Thor¬ 
waldzen.  On  gaining  admission,  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  progress  of  a  statue  from  its  primitive  state, 
a  huge  unshapely  block  of  marble,  then  a  rude  outline 
I  of  the  human  form,  then  approximating  what  it  was  de¬ 
signed  to  represent,  with  its  imperfections  rounded  off, 
i  then  developing  still  finer  proportions,  then  dotted  by 
I  the  black  marks  of  the  artist,  tlien  improved  in  appear¬ 
ance  by  a  fresh  touch  from  his  chisel,  till,  finally,  all  its 
I  beauties  were  perfected  by  the  master-hand  of  the  Dane 
I  himself.  In  Thorwaldzen’s  studio,  there  is  besides  anim- 
!  mense  number  of  busts  and  models  for  lords  and  ladies. 

I  Russian  princes  and  English  commoners  have  sat  to  him, 
and  many  more,  possessed  of  taste  and  fifty  guineas,  are 
still  anxiously  soliciting  to  be  allowed  that  honour.  I 
was  not  fortunate  enough  to  meet  the  genius  loci  on  this 
occasion  ;  but,  were  I  to  judge  by  the  bust  which  he  has 
modelled  of  himself,  I  should  say  that  he  might  justly 
;  be  termed,  ‘‘  a  hard-featured  man  of  genius.” 
i  The  originals  of  some  splendid  works  are  in  this 
^  studio,  and  models  of  others,  as  well  as  many  that  are 
I  yet  in  hand  in  an  incomplete  state.  Amongst  the  latter 
i  are  a  very  fine  equestrian  statue  of  Poniatowsky,  one  of 
I  Fugene  Beauharnois,  and  the  continuation  of  the  cele- 
i  brated  succession  of  friezes,  illustrating  the  triumph  of 
!  Alexander,  ordered  by  Napoleon  for  the  Quirinal  pa- 
I  lace,  when  fitting  it  up  as  a  residence  for  the  young 
!  King  of  Rome,  and  since  sold  to  the  late  Count  Som- 
I  mariva.  I  saw  the  first  part  of  these  friezes  at  Somma- 
riva’s  magnificent  villa  on  the  lake  of  Como,  and  was 
surprised  to  learn,  that  the  young  Count  is  so  destitute 
of  taste,  as  to  decline  taking  the  remainder  of  these  ad- 
!  mirable  hassi  rclievi ;  Thorwaldzen,  therefore,  thinks 
he  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  them  to 
I  the  highest  bidder. 

I  The  great  work  which  now  engages  the  Danish 
sculptor,  is  the  Saviour  and  Apostles,  intended  to  adorn 
I  a  church  in  the  capital  of  his  native  country.  The  whole 
of  these  magnificent  colossal  statues  arc  nearly  finished, 
j  tn  his  usual  admirable  style.  Among  the  models  of  his 


previous  works,  I  particularly  remarked  the  Mercury,  j 
the  Venus,  and  the  Jason,  fine  studies  for  effect  and 
character,  and  not  inferior,  in  truth  and  nature,  to  the 
antiques  of  the  Parthenon.  The  Adonis,  too,  is  a  per¬ 
fect  specimen  of  youthful,  masculine  beauty,  and  reck¬ 
oned  one  of  his  best  works ;  while  the  statue  of  Mars 
may  be  remarked  as  developing,  in  the  finest  style,  the 
muscular  system  of  the  heroic  God.  I  was  delighted 
also  with  a  figure  of  Hope,  infinitely  superior  to  most 
antiques ;  but,  above  all,  with  the  well-known  and 
much-admired  medallion  of  Aurora  and  Nox,  two  aerial 
figures,  of  which  every  good  collection  and  academy  in 
Europe  has  got  either  a  copy  or  cast.  We  were  wrong 
to  visit  Thorwaldzen’s  studio  first,  for  all  subsequent 
works  necessarily  appeared  inferior  to  those  of  the  great¬ 
est  living  sculptor  of  the  age — the  rival  and  successor  of 
Canova.  No  artist  in  Rome  meets  with  so  much  en¬ 
couragement,  nor  more  deservedly,  particularly  from  the 
English.  Such  men  as  Lord  Lucan,  the  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  and  Mr  Hope,  very  properly  do  not  limit  their 
patronage  to  native  merit. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  we  have  no  academy 
in  Rome,  an  institution  which  is  so  honourable  to  the 
French,  Spanish,  Neapolitan,  and  other  governments, 
that  the  want  of  one  amounts  to  a  reflection  on  ours. 

In  these  excellent  establishments,  a  certain  number  of 
the  most  promising  young  artists  arc  liberally  pensioned, 
in  a  city,  where  they  enjoy  the  double  advantage  of 
studying  the  best  works  of  antiquity,  and  of  receiving 
instruction  from  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  the  day. 

The  little  encouragement  afforded  to  the  Fine  Arts  by 
our  government,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  has  loiig 
been  regarded  as  a  national  reproach.  That  the  charge 
cannot  be  fully  repelled,  is  undeniable ;  and  its  truth  j 
may  account  in  some  measure  for  the  fact,  that  our  | 
artists  excel  their  Continental  rivals  chiefly  in  portrait  j 
painting,  which  gives  such  scope  for  the  gratitication  of  j 
individual  vanity,  while  they  can  only  maintain  an  in-  i 
ferior  station  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  art.  Eng-  ! 
land,  it  is  true,  has  made  a  rapid,  and  even  wonderful,  j 
progress  of  late  years,  considering  that  it  is  without  ! 
both  a  national  gallery,  and  the  government  support 
which  is  granted  in  other  countries,  and  which  so  ef¬ 
fectually  serves  to  stimulate  the  exertions  of  artists. 

With  the  exceptions  of  the  recent  judicious  purchase 
of  Angerstein's  pictures,  and  the  three  Titians  and 
Poussins,  as  a  nucleus  for  a  National  Gallery,  what 
have  we  done  as  a  nation,  by  premiums,  public  grants, 
or  other  means,  to  promote  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  ? 

The  King,  it  is  well  known,  is  their  most  munificent 
and  enlightened  patron.  He  has  always  been  the  libe¬ 
ral  protector  of  native  genius  and  talent ;  nor  is  there  a 
man  in  his  dominions  gifted  with  a  more  refined  taste. 

31 any  private  individuals,  also,  of  large  fortune,  have 
encouraged  with  their  wealth  the  exertions  of  British 
painters  and  sculptors  ;  but  still  nothing  is  done  on  that 
permanent,  efficient,  and  princely  scale,  which  reflects 
so  much  credit  on  other  European  governments.  Yet,  ( 

as  the  foundation  for  a  national  school  of  sculpture,  we 
boast  of  the  treasures  of  the  British  3Iuseum,  which,  al¬ 
though  limited,  are  of  such  inestimable  value  as  studies, 
that  Canova  declared  it  was  worth  taking  a  journey  from 
Rome  to  England,  on  purpose  to  see  the  Elgin  marbles 
alone. 

It  would  fill  volumes  to  enumerate  the  works  of  the 
many  celebrated  Roman  sculptors,  whose  studii  arc  open 
to  the  inspection  of  those  who  have  any  taste  for  the  arts. 

Signore  Baruzzi,  one  of  Canova’s  most  distinguished 
pupils,  has  lately  completed  a  colossal  bust  of  his  ini¬ 
mitable  master,  which  he  presented  to  the  Capitoline  | 
Museum,  where  it  has  very  appropriately  been  placed  | 
between  the  figures  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael.  ; 

Albaccini  is  an  artist  of  very  considerable  talents _ as  a 

proof  of  which  may  be  mentioned  a  statue  of  Achilles, 
which  he  has  just  finished  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
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representing  the  Grecian  hero  in  the  act  of  pulling  the 
fatal  dart  of  Paris  out  of  his  vulnerable  heel.  Fiochetti 
is  another  eminent  Roman  sculptor,  who  possesses  great 
originality  of  style,  llis  Venus  leaving  the  shell  is  a 
production  deservedly  eulogised  by  amateurs,  and  has 
already  placed  this  young  man  in  a  higher  station  than 
is  commonly  attained  by  others  after  a  life  spent  in 
study. 

While  upon  this  subject,  I  may  remark  that  by  the 
Puritans  of  the  nineteenth  century,  nudities  in  painting 
and  sculpture  are  condemned.  In  the  Florentine  and 
other  galleries,  statues  are  now  exhibited  protected  by 
fig  leaves,  (like  the  much-criticised  Achilles  in  Hyde 
Park  ;)  and  in  order  not  to  shock  the  admiring  eyes  of 
modest  fair  ones,  Prince  Colonna  has  ordered  many  a 
lascivious  Venus  to  be  as  barbarously  draped  as  the 
chaste  Diana,  an  operation  which  has  spoiled  some  of 
the  finest  pictures  in  his  admirable  collection.  No  doubt. 
Nymphs,  Graces,  JMuses,  et  hoc  genus  omne^  will  next 
appear  in  court  dresses,  to  gratify  this  mawkish  affecta¬ 
tion  of  delicacy. 


THE  GAME  OP  CHESS  EN  QUATRE, 


THE  DOUBLE  GAME. 

I  HAVE  been  surprised  to  find  that  in  no  town  in 
Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  Dundee,  is  this  beauti¬ 
ful  game  either  played  or  understood  ;  and,  I  believe, 
it  is  not  generally  known  even  in  London.  In  some 
parts  of  the  Continent,  especially  in  Russia,  the  double 
game  is  much  admired,  and  very  generally  played.  As 
a  science^  it  is  inferior  perhaps  to  the  common  game ; 
but,  as  a  source  of  amusement,  it  is  in  many  respects 
preferable ;  combining,  as  it  does,  all  the  sociableness 
of  whist;  with  the  engrossing  interest  of  the  single  game 
of  chess. 

At  this  game  four  parties  play — two  upon  each  side. 
The  board  required  is  the  common  chess  board,  with 
three  rows  of  squares  added  to  each  side  of  it,  making 
an  addition  of  ninety-six  squares,  and  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty.  At  this  board  the  players  sit  as  at 
a  whist  table,  those  opposite  to  each  other  being  part¬ 
ners.  On  the  extreme  rows  two  sets  of  chess  men  are 
placed — one  set  being  wooden,  the  other  of  ivory  ;  or  it 
is  sufficient  if  a  difference  of  colour  render  them  easily 
distinguishable  from  each  other,  so  as  to  prevent  confu¬ 
sion  and  mistakes.  The  position  of  the  sets  is  precisely 
the  same  as  in  the  common  game,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  several  queens  occupy  a  white  square.  The 
movements  are  also  the  same  as  those  of  the  common 
game,  with  two  exceptions,  in  respect  to  the  pawns. 
First,  they  advance  only  one  step  at  a  time  ;  and,  se¬ 
condly,  when  one  of  your  pawns  meets  the  pawn  of 
your  partner,  whereby  the  progress  of  yours  is  impeded, 
you  may  push  forward,  by  occupying  the  square  either 
on  the  right  or  left;  after  which  it  resumes  a  direct 
course. 

The  principles  of  the  double  game  arc  nearly  identi¬ 
cal  with  those  of  the  single  game ;  but  the  mode  of 
playing  differs  in  several  respects.  Each  player  moves 
in  rotation  from  the  left  to  the  right.  Partners  pursue 
one  common  plan,  and  support  each  other  when  acting 
either  on  the  offensive  or  defensive.  VV^hen  opening  the 
game,  each  player  directs  the  main  force  of  his  attack 
against  his  opponent  on  the  left.  The  wing  being,  in  this  | 
game,  far  the  most  vulnerable  part,  you  never  castle. 
When  you  are  in  mate,  (your  partner  having  an  open 
field,)  you  do  not  thereby  lose  the  game — you  merely 
lose  the  faculty  of  playing  until  your  partner  repel  the 
attack,  or  until  relieved  by  one  of  your  opponents  ;  and,  i 
while  in  this  situation,  your  men  remain  in  the  same  j 
position  in  which  they  were  when  the  check  was  given  1 


until  the  mate  be  removed.  Nor,  in  the  meantime,  can 
any  of  your  pieces  be  captured  by  the  adversary,  as  your 

forces  would  be  thereby  too  much  reduced, _ your  part. 

ner,  besides,  in  having  to  maintain  the  combined  attack 
of  two  opponents,  already  labouring  under  sufficient  dis¬ 
tress.  Rut  your  opponents  may  take  shelter  under  vour 
men,  and  even  place  their  kings  so  as  to  be  in  check 
from  a  piece  or  pawn  of  yours ;  this  being  permitted  in 
consequence  of  your  having  lost  the  power  of  movintr. 
You  ought  to  be  constantly  on  the  w^atch  to  give  check 
to  your  opponent  on  the  right,  when  any  of  his  pieces 
are  exposed  to  your  partner  opposite  ;  because,  in  that 
case,  your  opponent  must  either  remove  from,  or  cover 
check,  and  then  your  partner  takes  the  piece  exposed  to 
him ;  and  you  ought  to  omit  no  opportunity  ot‘  giving 
check  to  the  queen  of  your  opponent  on  the  left,  when 
it  is  in  your  partner’s  power  to  give  your  opponent’s 
king  check  by  his  next  move.  When  this  is  done,  your 
adversary  on  the  left  must  move  his  king,  and  you  take 
his  queen  at  your  next  move.  A  good  player  is  always 
on  the  look-out  for  an  advantage  of  this  kind. 

In  order  to  co-operate  effectually  with  your  partner 
in  any  attack  meditated  by  him,  you  must  endeavour  to 
penetrate  into,  and  support  his  plans.  If,  for  instance, 
he  make  an  attack  with  his  queen,  (which  is,  in  this 
game,  an  invaluable  piece,)  it  will  be  your  business  to 
cover  her  with  a  knight — or  you  will  assail  the  oppo¬ 
nent  against  wffiom  your  partner’s  attack  is  directed — or 
you  will  remove  the  obstacles  which  may  oppose  them¬ 
selves  to  the  attack — or  you  will  set  upon  your  other  op¬ 
ponent,  and  by  keeping  him  at  bay,  prevent  him  from 
affording  his  partner  any  assistance.  The  moment  one 
of  your  opponents  is  in  check,  you  and  your  partner 
should  concentrate  your  forces  upon  your  other  oppo¬ 
nent,  boldly  attacking  his  principal  officers,  and  sacri¬ 
ficing  for  them  inferior  ones  of  your  army.  By  this 
means  you  may  frequently  give  your  adversary  the 
co/w  dc  grace ^  before  he  has  done  you  any  serious  mis¬ 
chief. 

The  players  are  allowed  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
partners,  in  general  terms,  to  the  situation  of  the  game 
in  four  different  ways,  the  party  wdiose  turn  it  is  to  play 
being  entitled  to  make  use  of  any  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  : — 1.  I  am  in  danger,  2,  You  are  in  danger, 
3.  Enter  into  mg  plan,  4.  Yon  have  a  good  move. 
These  expressions  must  not  be  repeated,  or  uttered  after 
your  partner  has  touched  a  piece. 

When  a  pawn  reaches  the  extreme  line  opposite,  it  is 
entitled  to  the  rank  of  an  officer  ;  and  to  the  same  pro¬ 
motion,  when,  by  taking  any  of  the  pieces  of  either  of 
your  adversaries,  it  attains  the  last  line  on  the  right  or 
left.  I 

These,  I  think,  are  the  points  mainly  to  be  attended  | 
to  in  this  game.  In  Russia  it  is  played  under  a  strict 
observance  of  a  variety  of  laws  and  rules,  which  I  could 
not  insert  in  this  paper  without  too  much  increasing  its 
length. 

SVhen  the  players  happen  to  be  pretty  equally  match¬ 
ed,  the  game  is  intensely  interesting.  It  demands  the 
most  vigilant  attention,  not  only  to  carry  into  effect  your 
own  plans,  but  to  penetrate  those  of  your  partner — to 
co-operate  efficiently  with  him  in  all  his  movements,-— 
to  discover  the  covert  plots  and  ambuscades  of  your  ad¬ 
versaries,  and  often  a  great  exertion  of  skill  to  thwart  < 
and  defeat  them.  Owing  to  the  greater  complexity  o  . 
the  game,  and  its  extensive  ramifications,  it  is  niuc 
more  difficult  to  play  it  zvell^  than  it  is  to  lu^t^age  t  e 
common  one  ;  but  I  have  frequently  seen  an  indineren 
hand  at  the  latter  excel  in  the  former.  The  dou  -  , 
game  is  frequently  played  in  the  Dundee  Chess  C  u  , 
where  it  is  much  admired  ;  and  I  would  take  theli  er  y 
of  suggesting  to  their  worthy  brethren,  the  chess 
pions  of  Britain,  that  it  is  well  worihy  of  being  intr  . 
duced  into  their  club  aflso. 

The  game  has  only  one  slight  drawback  ; — you 
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liable  to  be  excessively  provoked  when  your  partner  does  Forty*Five,  upon  which  both  were  alike  well  prepared 
not  succeed  in  discovering  your  object  in  making  a  good  to  apeak.  A  thousand  delightful  recollections  then 
move  and  so  fails  to  co-operate  with  you, — and  also  rushed  upon  the  minds  of  the  two  friends,  and,  in  the 
when^he  makes  any  serious  blunder  ;  you  feel  mortified  rising  tide  of  ancient  feeling,  all  distinction  of  borrower 
and  vexed,  too,  when  you  yourself  are  guilty  of  the  and  lender  was  soon  lost.  Pitcalnie  watched  the  time 
same  errors.  As  in  whist,  or  any  other  plural  game,  when  Grant  was  fully  mellowed  by  the  conversation,  to 
the  effect  of  chess  eii  quatre  is  of  course  greatly  height-  bring  in  a  few  compliments  upon  his  (Grant’s)  own  par- 
ened  by  each  gentleman  having  for  a  partner  a  young  j  ticular  achievements.  He  expatiated  upon  the  bravery 
lady!  Besides  rendering  the  game  quite  delightful,  ‘  which  his  friend  had  shown  at  Preston,  where  he  was 
they  effectually  prevent  any  unpleasant  irritation  which  the  first  man  to  go  up  to  the  cannon  ;  on  which  account, 
mi'^ht  otherwise  arise.  But  with  whomsoever  you  play,  he  made  out  that  the  whole  victory,  so  influential  upon 

..  in  mind  the  frolden  role  the  Prinrp’s  nffu  iro  tirac  rtminrw  frk  v>r\  on  i 


^  Victory  0  ^ 

A.  J\J.  j  the  boldness  Mr  Grant  had  displayed  in  chasing  a  band 
Dundee^  '  recreant  dragoons  from  the  field  of  battle  up  to  the 

1  very  gates  of  Edinburgh  Castle  ;  and  further,  upon  the 
‘  j  dexterity  which  he  subsequently  displayed  in  ma- 

COLQUHOUN  GRANT.  I  ^is  escape  from  the  town.  Bide  a  wee,”  said 

Mr  Grant,  at  this  stage  of  the  conversation,  “  till  I  gang 
A  Jacobite  anecdote.  I  ben  the  house.”  He  immediately  returned  with  the 

Bn  the  Author  of  the  “  Ilhtorles  of  the  ScottUh  Re.  Pitcalnie  wanted,  which  he  said  he  now  recollected 

IglllQfig  ”  having  left  over  for  some  time  in  the  shottles  ot  his  pn- 

’  ^  *  vate  desk.  Pitcalnie  took  the  money,  continued  the 

CoLQUHOUN  Grant,  who,  when  a  young  man,  had  conversation  for  some  time  longer,  and  then  took  an 
signalized  himself  in  the  army  of  Prince  Charles,  after,  opportunity  of  departing.  When  he  came  back  to  his 
wards  settled  down  into  the  cool  and  decorous  citizen,  friends,  every  one  eagerly  asked,  What  success  ?” — 
As  one  of  the  numerous  and  respectable  class  of  Writers  '  “  Why,  there’s  the  money,”  said  he  ;  wdiere  are  my 
to  the  Signet,  he  is  said  to  have  exerted  the  pen  to  as  |  bets  ?” — ‘‘  Incredible  !”  every  one  exclaimed  ;  how, 

good  effect  as  he  had  formerly  played  the  sword  ;  and  |  in  the  name  of  wonder,  did  you  get  it  out  of  him  ?  Did 

in  advanced  age,  he  was  noted  as  a  man  who  both  knew  ,  ye  cast  glamour  in  his  een  ?” — Pitcalnie  explained  the 
how  to  acquire  money,  and  how  to  preserve  it  when  it  :  plan  he  had  taken  with  his  friend  ;  adding,  wuth  an  ex- 


A.  J\J. 


COLQUHOUN  GRANT. 
A  Jacobite  anecdote. 


to  the  Signet,  he  is  said  to  have  exerted  the  pen  to  as  |  bets  ?” — ‘‘  Incredible  !”  every  one  exclaimed  ;  how, 
good  effect  as  he  had  formerly  played  the  sword  ;  and  |  in  the  name  of  wonder,  did  you  get  it  out  of  him  ?  Did 
in  advanced  age,  he  was  noted  as  a  man  who  both  knew  ,  ye  cast  glamour  in  his  een  ?” — Pitcalnie  explained  the 
how  to  acquire  money,  and  how  to  preserve  it  when  it  :  plan  he  had  taken  with  his  friend  ;  adding,  wuth  an  ex- 
was  acquired.  There  is  something  melancholy,  and  not  |  pressive  wink,  ‘‘  This  foriifs  made  out  o’  the  battle  of 


altogether  agreeable,  in  the  idea,  that  the  same  mind 
which  had  been  filled  with  chivalrous  fervour  in  the 
brilliant  campaign  of  17do,  should  have  subsequently 
devoted  its  glowing  energies  to  the  composition  of  law- 
papers,  and  the  acquisition  of  filthy  lucre.  Yet,  that 
he  never  became  altogether  insensible  to  the  enthusiasm 
which  excited  his  youth,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote. 

Mr  lloss  of  Pitcalnie,  representative  of  the  ancient 
and  noble  family  of  Ross,  had,  like  Colquhoun  Grant, 
been  out  in  the  Forty-Five,  and  consequently  lived  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  that  gentleman.  Pit- 
calnie,  however,  had  rather  devoted  himself  to  the  dissi¬ 
pation  than  the  acquisition  of  a  fortune  ;  and  while  IMr 
Grant  lived  as  a  wealthy  writer^  he  enjoyed  little  better 
than  the  character  of  a  broken  laird.  This  unfortunate 
Jacobite  was  one  day  in  great  distress,  for  w'ant  of  the 
sum  of  forty  pounds,  which  he  could  not  prevail  upon 
any  of  his  friends  to  lend  to  him,  all  of  them  being  aware 
of  his  execrable  character  as  a  debtor.  At  length  he 


Preston  ;  but  stay  a  wee,  lads  ;  I’ve  Fa’kirk  i’  my 
pouch  yet — by  my  faith,  I  wadna  gie  it  for  auchty  /” 


LETTERS  FROM  LONDON. 

No.  VIIL* 

The  Suflblk-street  Gallery  has  opened,  and  the  ex¬ 
hibition  is  sufficiently  creditable  to  British  artists ;  but 
it  does  not  display  any  picture  so  pre-eminent  in  merit 
as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  with  me  to  attempt 
a  delineation  of  its  beauties  for  your  gratification.  Of 
all  the  productions,  typographical  or  pictorial,  that 
have  of  late  made  their  appearance  upon  town,  none  has 
given  such  a  jog  to  my  humours  as  the  political  carica¬ 
tures.  Some  of  them  are  exceedingly  happy,  both  in 
conception  and  execution.  Among  the  best  are  the  fu¬ 
neral  obsequies  of  the  Constitution — the  Burking  of 
do. — and  an  objurgatory  dialogue  betweecn  the  Duke 


•  p _ ,  «  ,  .  .  xu  1.  u  u  T  1  X  Wellington  and  the  Earl  or  Eldon,  both  arrayed  in 

nfotmed  some  of  h.s  companions  that  he  believed  he  g^rb,  and  using  the  gesticulation,  of  fish-wLen ; 

should  ge  what  he  wanted  from  Colquhoun  Gran  t;  and  likenesses  of  these  noble  personages  being  well  prel 


he  instantly  proposed  to  make  the  attempt.  Ail  who 
heard  him  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  his  squeezing  a  subsidy 
from  so  close-fisted  a  man,  and  some  even  offered  to  lay 
bets  against  its  possibility.  Mr  Ross  accepted  the  bets, 
and  lost  no  time  in  applying  to  his  old  brother-in-arms. 


served.  Indeed,  there  is  no  resemblance  of  the  hero  of 
Waterloo  extant  upon  paper,  at  least  none  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  which  presents  so  accurate  a  portraiture  of 
the  man  as  is  given  in  the  caricatures.  Of  Mr  Peel,  all 
the  prints  and  portraits,  serious  or  comic,  with  which 


w  om  he  found  immured  in  his  chambers,  half  a  dozen  ‘  have  been  favoured,  are  as  little  like  as  may 


c  ^  w  1  I'lic  uuuili;  iiavc  xavuuiuu,  aic  us  liLiic  iikc  as  iliav 

flights  of  steps  up  Gavinloch  s  lan^d,  in  the  Lawnmarket.  engraving  from  the  picture  of 

1  he  conversation  commenced  with  the  regular  common,  Thomas  Lawrence  is  a  flattering  deception:  JJy  tlie 
places,  and  for  a  long  time  Pitcalnie  gave  no  hint  that  ^  t  j  have  few  or  none  of  the 

El?  ^  .■is';"’;  i  .«pp...d  ,1.11,1.  of  „isto.™,.  j«i„. 


places,  and  for  a  long  time  Pitcalnie  gave  no  hint  that  ‘ 
he  was  suing  In  forma  yauperis.  At  length  he  slightly  j 
hinted  the  necessity  under  which  he  lay  for  a  trifle  of  1 
nioncy,  and  made  bold  to  ask  if  Mr  Grant  could  help  j 
'  him  in  a  professional  way.  What  a  pity,  Pitcalnie,” 
replied  the  writer,  you  did  not  apply  yesterday  !  I  sent 
all  the  loose  money  I  had  to  the  bank  just  this  forenoon. 
It  is,  for  the  present,  quite  beyond  redemption.” — Oh,” 
no  matter,”  said  Pitcalnie,  and  continued  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  as  if  no  such  request  had  been  preferred.  By  and  j 
i  after  some  more  topics  of  an  ordinary  sort  had  been 
j  discussed,  he  at  length  introduced  the  old  subject  of  the 


t^arl  of  Eldon,  though  almost,  if  not  altogether,  an  oc¬ 
togenarian,  is  more  dignified  in  his  habiliments  than 
the  majority  of  his  mates  in  the  House  of  Peers.  He 
is,  out  and  out,  a  fine  old  Englishman.  God  has 
written  “  honesty”  upon  his  venerable  brow.  The 
Duke  of  \V"ellington  evinces  a  partiality  towards  a  cer¬ 
tain  pedestrian  convenience  for  which  I  cannot  account 

*  The  previous  Letter  from  London  was  No.  VIL,  though 
erroneously  printed  No.  VIII. 
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in  E  veteran  campaigner*  Paul  Pry  himself— the  Cock¬ 
ney  deity _ was  never  a  greater  slave  to  an  umbrella. 

Meet  his  grace  where  you  will— in  Downing  Street  or 
at  Westminster,  in  Hyde  Park  or  at  Windsor— riding 
or  walking,  in  carriage  or  cabriolet,  the  shadow  is  not 
more  faithful  to  the  substance,  than  his  umbrella  to  the 
first  Lord  Commissioner  of  his  Majesty’s  Treasury.  I 
am  morally  certain  that  some  great  state  mystery  is 
shrouded  in  its  folds,  and  I  shall  dive  into  every  Club 
and  Coffee-house  in  London,  until  I  arrive  at  its  solu¬ 
tion. _ Peel’s  personal  phenomena  are  not  strongly  cha¬ 

racteristic,  and  the  fugitive  expression  of  his  features 
will  always  make  him  a  subtile  subject  for  a  painter. 
His  appearance  does  not  outstrip  the  date  of  his  years  in 
the  parish  register.  He  is  above  the  middle  height, 
something  stoop-shouldered,  and  of  proportions  indiffer¬ 
ently  balanced.  His  hair  is  of  an  earthy  red,  his  dress 
careless  and  squire-like,  with  an  air  of  idiosyncrasy 
about  his  chapeau^  which  he  is  pleased  to  wear  in  a 
depressed  fashion  d  la  puritan.  The  Secretary’s  voice 
is  even  and  harmonious,  and  his  general  manner  would 
be  decidedly  prepossessing,  were  it  not  that  the  oil  of 
humility  glisters  overmuch  upon  the  surface.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  rushes  to  his  subject  like  a  High¬ 
lander  to  the  charge,  leaves,  without  any  effort  to  do  so, 
a  far  stronger  impression  of  his  modesty.  There  is  a 
wide  difference  in  the  style  of  the  two  speakers.  Mr 
Peel  brings  forth  his  sentinnents  neatly  folded  in  silk 
paper,  while  the  Duke  declares  himself  in  the  pop-pop 
mode  of  a  corps  of  skirmishing  sharp-shooters  on  the 
day  of  battle. 

Another  new  piece— a  farce,  entitled,  All  at  Sixes 
and  Sevens,”  has  been  produced  at  Drury  Lane.  It 
was  most  deservedly  and  specially  well  damned.  The 
“Provok’d  Husband”  has  been  revived  at  the  same 
Theatre  ;  but  it  has  proved  immeasurably  inferior  to  the 
revivals  at  Covent  Garden.  IMr  Price’s  hothouse  flower. 
Miss  Phillips,  expanded  her  petals  to  little  purpose  as 
Lady  Townly. 

Why  does  not  some  great  spirit  of  the  North  trouble 
the  dull  waters  of  literature  ?  Here  the  novelties  of  the 
hour  are  all  “  weary,  stale,  flat,  or  unprofitable.” 
Why  does  not  Professor  Wilson  concentrate  his  gorge¬ 
ous  imagination  upon  a  subject  worthy  of  high  poetic 
illustration  ?  If  he,  and  such  as  he,  do  not  bestir  them¬ 
selves,  the  love  of  poesy  will  wax  cold  in  British  hearts  ; 
and  the  fairest  creations  of  immortal  mind  will  vanish 
before  grim  phantoms  of  arts  mechanical,  and  political 
economy.  There  is  an  announcement  from  IMr  Sharpe, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Anniversary,  of  an  intention  to  start 
a  new  embellished  periodical ;  which  I  am  inclined  to 
hail  as  likely  to  do  “  the  state  some  service.”  If  I  am 
informed  rightly  as  to  the  name  of  the  individual  who 
is  to  be  its  conductor,  (one  of  those  who  do  honour  to 
Scotland,)  I  entertain  small  doubt  of  its  success,  and 
none  whatever  of  its  deserts. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

Dugald  Moore,  Author  The  African,  a  Tale, 
and  other  Poems,'* 

Sister  !  is  this  an  hour  for  sleep  ?— 

Should  slumber  mar  a  daughter’s  prayer, 

When  drinks  her  Father  on  the  deep 
Death’s  chalice  in  despair  ? 

Though  I  have  rested  in  the  grave 
Long  with  oblivion’s  ghastly  crowd, 

Yet  the  wild  tempest  on  the  wave 
Has  roused  me  from  my  shroud. 


’Tis  but  a  few  short  days  since  he, 

Our  Father,  left  his  native  land, 

And  I  was  there,  when  by  the  sea 
Ye  wept, — and  grasp’d  each  parting  hand ; 
I  hover’d  o’er  ve  when  alone 

•t* 

The  farewell  thrill’d  each  wounded  heart ; 
Then  raised  the  breeze  its  warning  tone 
And  bade  the  ship  depart. 

I  saw  the  bark  in  sunshine  quit 
Our  own  romantic  shore 
Thou  hear’st  the  tempest— it  hath  sniit 
The  proudest, — now  no  more ; 

Amid  the  ocean’s  solitude 

Unseen  I  trode  its  ai’mied  deck 
And  watch’d  our  Father,  when  he  stood 
In  battle  and  in  wreck  ! 

But  stronger  than  a  spirit’s  arm 
Is  his  Avho  measures  out  the  sky, 

Who  rides  upon  the  volley’d  storm 
When  it  comes  sweej)ing  by; 

The  tempest  rose ; — I  saw  it  burst 
Like  death  upon  the  ocean’s  sleep ; 

The  wandors  nobly  strove  at  first, 

But  perish’d  in  the  deep. 

High  floating  on  the  riven  storm, 

I  hover’d  o’er  the  staggering  bark  ; 

Oh  God  !  I  saw  our  Father’s  form 
Sink  reeling  in  the  dark  ! 

I  hung  above  the  crew,  and  drank 

Their  wild — their  last  convulsive  prayer  ; 
One  thunder  roll, — then  down  they  sank, 
And  aU  was  blackness  there ! 

The  wild  waves,  flung  by  giant  death 
Above  that  lone — that  struggling  crew— 
Shrunk  backward— when  my  viewless  breath 
Came  o’er  their  bosoms  blue ; 

I  saw,  beneath  the  lightning’s  frown, 

Our  father  on  the  billows  roll, 

I  smote  the  hissing  tempest  down. 

And  clasp’d  his  shrinking  soul. 

Then,  hand  in  hand,  we  journey’d  on 
Far— far  above  the  whirlwind’s  roar. 

And  smiled  at  death,  the  skeleton. 

Who  could  not  scathe  us  more 
Around,  the  stars  in  beauty  flung. 

Their  pure,  their  never-dying  light,— 
Lamps  by  the  eternal’s  fiat  hung. 

To  guide  the  spirit’s  flight ! 

Glasgow,  Dunlop  Street, 


THE  PEERLESS  ONE. 

Bp  Robert  Chambers, 

Hast  thou  ne’er  mark’d,  in  festal  hall, 
Amidst  the  lights  that  shone. 

Some  one  who  beam’d  more  bright  than  all- 
Some  gay— some  glorious  one  ! 

Some  one  who,  in  her  fairy  lightness, 

As  through  the  hall  she  went  and  came, 
And  her  intensity  of  brightness. 

As  ever  her  eyes  sent  out  their  flame, 
Was  almost  foreign  to  the  scene. 
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Gay  as  it  was,  with  beauty  beaming, 
Tiirough  which  she  moved  ; — a  gemless  queen, 
A  creature  of  a  different  seeming 
From  others  of  a  mortal  birth— 

An  angel  sent  to  walk  the  earth  ! 

Oh,  stranger,  if  thou  e’er  hast  seen 
And  singled  such  a  one, 

And  if  thou  hast  enraptured  been— 

And  felt  thyself  undone ; 

If  thou  hast  sigh’d  for  such  a  one. 

Till  thou  wert  sad  with  fears ; 

If  thou  hast  gazed  on  such  a  one. 

Till  thou  wert  blind  with  tears ; 

If  thou  hast  sat,  obscure,  remote. 

In  corner  of  the  hall. 

Looking  from  out  thy  shroud  of  thought 
Upon  the  festival ; 

Thine  eye  through  all  the  misty  throng 
Drawn  by  that  peerless  light, 

As  traveller’s  steps  are  led  along 
By  wild- fire  through  the  night ; 

Then,  stranger,  haply  dost  thou  know 
The  joy,  the  rapture,  and  the  woe. 

Which,  in  alternate  tides  of  feeling. 

Now  thickening  quick— now  gently  stealing 
Throughout  this  lone  and  hermit  breast, 

That  festal  night,  my  soul  possess’d, 

O  !  she  was  fairest  of  the  fair. 

And  brightest  of  the  bright ; 

And  there  was  many  a  fair  one  there. 

That  joyous  festal  night. 

A  hundred  eyes  on  her  were  bent, 

A  hundred  hearts  beat  high  ; 

It  was  a  thing  of  ravishment, 

O  God  !  to  meet  her  eye  ! 

But  ’midst  the  many  who  look’d  on, 

And  thought  she  was  divine, 

O,  need  I  say  that  there  were  none 
Who  gazed  with  gaze  like  mine  ! 

The  rest  were  like  the  crowd  who  look 
All  idly  up  to  Heaven, 

And  who  can  see  no  wonder  there, 

At  either  morn  or  even  ; 

But  I  was  like  the  wretch  embound. 

Deep  in  a  dungeon  under  ground. 

Who  only  sees,  through  grating  high, 

One  small  blue  fragment  of  the  sky. 

Which  ever,  both  at  noon  and  night, 

Shows  but  one  starlet  shining  bright, 

Down  on  the  darkness  of  his  place. 

With  cheering  and  unblenching  grace : 

The  very  darkness  of  my  woe 
Made  her  to  me  more  brightly  show. 

At  length  the  dancing  scene  was  changed 
To  one  of  calmer  tone. 

And  she  her  loveliness  arranged 
Upon  fair  Music’s  throne. 

Soft  silence  fell  on  all  around. 

Like  dew  on  summer  flowers  ; 

•Bright  eyes  were  cast  upon  the  ground, 

Like  daisies  bent  with  showers. 

And  o’er  that  drooping  stilly  scene 
A  voice  rose  gentle  and  serene, 

A  voice  as  soft  and  slow 
As  might  proceed  from  angel’s  tongue. 

If  angel’s  heart  were  sorrow- wrung. 

And  wish’d  to  speak  its  woe. 


The  song  was  one  of  those  old  lays 
Of  mingled  gloom  and  gladness. 

Which  first  the  tides  of  joy  can  raise. 

Then  still  them  down  to  sadness  ; 

A  strain  in  which  pure  joy  doth  borrow 
The  very  air  and  gait  of  sorrow. 

And  sorrow  takes  as  much  alloy 
From  the  rich  sparkling  ore  of  joy. 

Its  notes,  like  hieroglyphic  thing. 

Spoke  more  than  they  seem’d  meant  to  sing. 
1  could  have  lain  my  life’s  whole  round 
Entranced  upon  that  billowy  sound. 

Nought  touching,  tasting,  seeing,  hearing. 
And,  knowing  nothing,  nothing  fearing. 
Like  Indian  dreaming  in  his  boat. 

As  he  down  waveless  stream  doth  float. 

But  pleasure’s  tide  ebbs  always  fast, 

And  these  wrre  joys  too  loved  to  last. 

There  was  but  one  long  final  swell, 

Of  full  melodious  tone. 

And  all  into  a  cadence  fell. 

And  was  in  breathing  gone. 

And  she  too  wmt :  and  thus  have  gone 
All— all  I  ever  loved  ; 

At  first  too  fondly  doted  on. 

But  soon— too  soon  removed. 

Thus  early  from  each  pleasant  scene 
There  ever  has  been  reft 
The  summer  glow — the  pride  of  green. 

And  blit  brow'Q  autumn  left. 

And  oh  wiiat  is  this  cherish’d  term, 

This  tenancy  of  clay. 

When  that  wiiich  gave  it  all  its  charm 
Has  smiled — and  pass’d  aw’ay  ? 

A  chaplet  whence  the  flowers  are  fall’n, 

A  shrine  from  which  the  god  is  stolen! 


SONG. 

The  Lass  o'  Carr  on  Side, 

By  C.  J,  Finlayson. 

Oh  !  whar  will  I  gae  find  a  place 
To  close  my  sleepless  een  ; 

And  whar  will  I  gae  seek  the  pi\ace 
I  w  itless  tint  yestreen  ? 

3Iy  heart,  that  wont  to  dance  as  licht 
As  moonshine  o’er  the  tide. 

Now  lies  in  thrall  by  luckless  love, 

For  the  lass  o’  Carron  Side. 

She,  mermaid-like,  ’inang  wdld  flowers  sat, 
The  stream  row’d  at  her  feet. 

An*  aye  she  sung  her  artless  sang 
Wi*  a  voice  unearthly  sweet ; 

Sae  sweet, — the  birds  that  Avont  to  ivake 
The  morn  Avi’  glee  and  pride. 

Sat  mute,  to  hear  the  Avitchin’  strain 
O’  the  lass  o’  Carron  side. 

Sair  may  I  rue  my  reckless  haste. 

Sail*  may  I  ban  the  hour. 

That  lured  me  from  my  peacefu’  cot, 
Within  the  Siren’s  powTr. 

Oh  I  had  she  sprung  frae  humble  race, 

As  slie’s  frae  ane  o*  pride, 

I  might  hae  dre’ed  a  better  Avierd 
Wi*  the  lass  o*  Carron  side  ! 

Banks  of  the  Carron^  Feb,  1829. 
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LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

We  have  just  received,  from  London,  the  first  volume  of  the 
Family  Library,  the  monthly  publication  of  which  is  about 
still  farther  to  increase  the  reputation  of  Mr  Murray  of  Albemarle 
Street.  We  are  much  pleased  with  the  appearance  and  style  of 
I  the  work.  No.  I.  contains  the  first  part  of  a  Life  of  Napoleon, 

I  which  is  to  be  completed  in  No.  11.  Of  its  literary  merits,  which 
we  hear  are  highly  respectable,  we  shall  speak  at  greater  length 
next  Saturday.  The  typography  is  beautiful,  and  the  volume  is 
emtelli&hed  with  six  spirited  and  interesting  engravings,  one  of 
which,  we  believe,  cost  seventy  guineas,  and  none  less  than  twen¬ 
ty-five.  This  liberality,  on  the  part  of  the  publisher,  will  be  its 
own  reward. 

A  nev/  edition  of  Mr  Sadler’s  work  on  Ireland  will  be  ready  in 
about  a  fortnight.  It  is  a  curious  anecdote  in  the  publishing  i 
world,  that  the  whole  of  the  remaining  copies  of  the  former  edi-  ^ 
tion  were  sold  the  day  after  he  delivered  his  speech  against  Ca-  | 
tholic  Emancipation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr  Southey’s  Dialogues  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of  So-  ' 
ciety  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks.  j 

The  Biography  of  Captain  Beaver,  a  w'ork  of  a  similar  nature  ! 
to  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  CollingwooJ,  is  announced  for  early  pub-  i 
lication. 

Mr  Edward  Lytton  Bulw'er,  author  of  Pelham  ”  and  the 
**  Disowned,”  has  nearly  finished  another  volume,  the  style  of 
which  he  very  judiciously  propcsej  shall  be  a  mixture  of  the  best 
parts  of  his  two  former  tales. 

Mr  P.  L.  Jacob,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Parisian  book¬ 
sellers,  is  about  to  publish  a  work,  which  is  entitled  Soirees  de 
Walter  Scott,  the  contents  of  which  are  understood  to  have  been 
suggested  to  the  bibliopole  by  Sir  Walter,  during  his  visit  to  Paris 
in  1826. 

Elements  of  Natural  History,  or  an  Introduction  to  systematic 
Zoology,  chiefly  according  to  the  classification  of  Linnaeus,  with 
Illustrations  of  every  order,  by  John  Howard  Hinton,  A.M.  will 

shortly  appear.  j 

Mr  Sharpe,  the  proprietor  of  the  **  Anniversary,”  announces  a 
new  Annual  at  Midsummer  next,  combining  engravings  from  the 
finest  works  of  British  art,  with  contributions  from  the  pens  of 
the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  day.  We  have  long  been  of 
opinion  that  Midsummer  would  be  an  excellent  time  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  we  made  the  suggestion  in  . 
the  first  number  of  the  Literary  Journal,  which  we  are  glad  to 
perceive  is  now  about  to  be  put  into  execution  under  very  favour¬ 
able  auspices. 

Thomas  Hood,  author  of  Whims  and  Oddities,  is  about  to  write 
a  series  of  comic  ballads  of  the  “  Sally  Brown”  and  “  Nelly  Gray’» 
school,  which  are  to  be  set  to  music  by  J.  Blewitt,  and  published 
in  Monthly  numbers.  The  first  number,  like  the  song  of  Blue 
Bonnets  over  the  Border,”  is  to  commence  with  “  March.” 

The  following  singular  announcement  is  made  by  some  un¬ 
known  but  aspiring  poet:—''  Nearly  ready  for  publication,  Ga- 
brielle,  a  Tale  of  Switzerland,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
vary  a  little  from  the  prevailing  style  in  poetry.”— (A  truly  lauda-  j 
ble  attempt)  "  The  story  is  an  endeavour  to  delineate  mental  ; 
aberration,  of  the  mildest  kind,  in  union  with  singular  and  roman-  j 
tic  scenery,  without  the  interest  of  stirring  events,^*  I 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  Life  of  Arch-  ' 
j  bishop  Cranmer,  in  one  volume  8vo.  j 

I  A  new  novel  is  in  considerable  forwardness,  entitled  Jesuitism 
!  and  Methodism.  ; 

I  The  Rev.  W.  Liddiard  has  in  the  press.  The  Legend  of  Ein-  | 
i  sldlin,  a  Tale  of  Switzerland,  and  other  Poems,  dedicated  to  ! 


of  getting  it  up  exceeded  £1300.  It  closes  with  an  «•  unrivallei 
representation”  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  is  expected  t 
draw  crowds  for  the  rest  of  the  season.— •“  The  Provok’d  Hus° 
j  band”  has  been  revived  at  Drury  Lane ;  Liston,  Moody  ;  Younc” 

I  Lord  Townly;  Farren,  Sir  F.  Wronghead ;  and  Miss  Phillips 
I  Lady  Townly.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  however,  that 
the  powers  of  this  young  lady  are  not  suited  for  comedy. -1m j^s 
Paton  and  Madame  Vestris  continue  the  chief  attractions  at  Co-  | 
vent  Garden.— A  conjuror,  called  Mr  Henry,  is  perfoiming  at  the 
j  Adelphi ;  he  is  thus  spoken  of  in  the  Literary  Gazette\^**  If  j 
!  you  wish  to  find  thirty  sovereigns  in  your  hand,  when  only  twen¬ 
ty  were  paid  into  it,  go  to  Mr  Henry,  and  he  will  show  you  that  ^ 
such  things  can  be.  If  you  have  a  difficult  conundrum,  ask  Mr 
Henry  to  guess  it,  and  he  will  cut  a  lemon  into  halves,  then  into 
quarters,  and  out  of  the  quarter  w'hich  you  select  shall  fly  the  so-  i 
lution,  tied  to  the  leg  of  a  little  living  canary  bird.  Besides  these 
things,  and  a  thousand  others  equally  amazing,  you  shall  see  a 
lovely  landscape,  which,  while  you  are  gazing  upon  it,  changes 
into  a  different  picture,  and  so  strangely  that  you  cannot  telfat  ' 
w'hat  point  it  has  changed  ;  all  you  know  is,  you  were  looking  at  j 
one,  and  are  looking  at  another.  Mr  Henry  plays  the  musical 
glasses  too;  raises  ghosts  of  the  dead,  and  fetches  of  the  living;  I 
and  docs  all  these  various  feats  equally  well.”— Charles  Kemble 
has  been  playing  here  for  the  last  week.  It  is  amazing  how  well 
he  wears ;  he  has  all  the  spirit  and  vivacity  of  youth  still  about  ' 
him,  yet  we  suspect  he  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  sixty.  In  genteel  i 
I  comedy  he  is  still  without  a  rival—"  so  gallant,  gay,  and  debon-  ! 
air.”  Though  a  pleasing,  he  is  not  a  great  tragedian,  and  tra-  ! 

gedy  is  one  of  those  things  which  hardly  admits  of  mediocrity _ ' 

We  have  now  lost  Miss  Noel ;  she  sung  her  first  and  last  song,  j 
"  Say,  ray  heart,  why  wildly  beating,”  last  Saturday  evening,  j 
The  manager  must  be  particularly  cautious  in  selecting  her  sue-  ; 
ccssor ;  we  shall  not  submit  very  tamely  to  have  our  favourite  i 
airs  mangled,  although,  to  have  them  sung  equally  well  is  beyond 
our  expectations — The  state  of  her  health  has  also  compelled  : 
Mrs  Henry  Siddons  to  leave  the  stage  for  a  season.  Something 
spirited  must  be  done  to  fill  up  these  blanks.  | 

Weekly  List  of  Performances.  j 

I\Iarcli  28 — April  3.  | 

Sat.  The  Wonder,  ^  The  Beehive*  | 

Mon.  Hamlet,  Sf  Gilderoy* 

Tubs.  Beaux  Stratagem,  Sf  Mary  Stuart* 

Wed.  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,  <§•  The  Critic.  ' 

Thur.  Becruiting  Officer,  <!5r  Miller  and  his  Men*  j 

Fri.  Part  First  of  King  Henry  IV,,  ^  Bottle  Imp*  j 

i 

I 

"  i 

STOULTZE  in  REaUEST ;  j 

Or  a  late  measure  towards  the  adjustment  of  \ 

The  Catholic  question* 

An  Impromptu.,  hy  W.  Ainslie^  l\f.D* 

.  I 

Has  brave  Winchilsea  lived  till  this  day  without  knowing,  i 
’i  hat  Irishmen  ne’er  are  insulted  in  vain  ;  i 

Nor  fail,  unappeased,  to  be  soon  after  blowing 
A  ball  through  the  thorax,  to  wipe  off  the  stain  ? 

But  our  Duke,  too  humane  to  seek  blood,  may  God  bless  him ! 

Yet  faithful,  withal,  to  himself,  and  high  station;  , 

Thus  said,  while  deciding,  just  barely  to  miss  him,  j 

"  If  he  won’t,  his  tailor  shall  make  reparation** 


Thomas  Moore,  Esq. 

Mr  Muller’s  Concert.— This  Concert,  which  took  place  in 
the  Hopetoun  Rooms  on  Monday  evening,  was  well  attended,  and 
spiritedly  conducted.  Mr  Muller  stands  unquestionably  at  the 
head  of  Scottish  Pianists  ;  and  the  style  in  which  he  executed 
Hummel’s  Concerto  in  A  minor,  and  the  "  Recollections  of  Ire¬ 
land’’  by  Moscheles,  proved  him  well  worthy  of  the  reputation  he 
enjoys.  One  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  enteitainment  was  Mur¬ 
ray’s  solo  on  the  violin.  Comparatively  speaking,  there  are  few 
men  living,  exoRi^t  Mr  Murray,  who  understand  what  may  be 
done  with  that  instrument. 

Theatrical  Gossip, — Just  when  all  the  London  critics  were  get¬ 
ting  into  very  bad  humour  at  the  manner  in  which  the  King's 
Theatre  was  going  on  under  the  management  of  Laportc,  he  has 
produced  a  Ballet  called  "  Massianello,”  the  splendid  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  which  has  won  them  all  over  to  his  side  again.  The 
scenery,  dresses,  and  dancing,  are  reported  to  b^  beyond  all 
praise ;— it  employs  about  three  hundred  performers,  and  the  cost 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  a  communication  from  a  respectable  member 
,  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  who  is  also  a  phrenologist,  com¬ 
plaining  that  we  have  bestowed  too  much  praise  on  Mr  Stones 
I  anti-phrenological  paper.  This  is  of  course  matter  of  opinion, 
i  and  we  notice  the  communication  principally  with  the  view  o 
!  assuring  the  author,  that  he  is  wrong  in  supposing  the  paiagrap 
on  this  subject  in  last  Saturday’s  Journal  was  not  an  Editoria^ 
j  one. — We  do  not  see  that  the  "  Anecdote  of  Principal  Robertson 
establishes  any  thing,  except  that  ths  Historian  (preached  u^n 
one  occasion  a  very  good  sermon  without  his  written  notes  be  or 
him.  The  mode  in  which  they  were  lost  is  somewhat  curious. 

I  If  "  C.  J.  F.”  will  send  us  the  original  melodies  he  mentions. 

we  shall  be  glad  to  procure  for  him  an  opinion  as  to  their  merits, 

I  which  he  may  find  useful.— ".The  Minstrel’s  Grave”  will  not  sui 


;  us. 


